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THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY.’ 
BY DR, GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED. 


\N the 13th of July, 1733, received the imprimatur of the Inqui- 
sition a book entitled Zuclid Vindicated from Every Fleck, by 
the Jesuit Saccheri. In this book is given an entirely new turn to 
a question of centuries, the deduction of Euclid’s celebrated par- 
allel-postulate from his remaining assumptions. Here begins for 
the first time in the world a procedure whose latest brilliant flower- 
ing is seen in Hilbert’s Festschrift, just now appearing in English. 
If the postulate in question is no consequence of the others, a 
geometry may be exhibited in which they hold, but it does not. 

Both the very recent books, Manning’s WVon-Euclidean Geom- 
etry, 1g01, and Barbarin’s La Géomdtrie non-euclidienne, 1902, adopt 
Saccheri’s presentation, starting from an isosceles birectangular 
quadrilateral ACD in which the angles at 4 and JZ are right, and 
the sides AC and BD perpendicular to ABZ are equal, and con- 
sidering the hypothesis, taken as equivalent to Euclid’s parallel- 
postulate, that the equal angles at C and D are right, and the two 
hypotheses contradictory to this, namely that the two are obtuse 
and that the two are acute. And the Italian, the American, and 
the Frenchman exhibit the geometries corresponding to these two 
new hypotheses. 

But Saccheri erecting his imposing structures with marvellous 
genius and elegance, and with a perfection which, as Staeckel 
says, represents the work of a life-time, professes only to build 
them that his destruction of them may prove the parallel-postulate 
a consequence of Euclid’s other assumptions. 

1 The Foundations of Geometry, By David Hilbert, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 


versity of Gittingen. Authorised translation by E. J. Townsend, Ph. D., University of Illinois, 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1902. 8vo. Pages, vii, 132. 
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My friend the erudite Father Hagen of the Society of Jesus 
has written me, and gives me permission to use his opinion, the 
weightiest on this point of any living man’s, that Saccheri, con- 
trary to what Staeckel supposes, not oniy doubted the necessity of 
Euclid’s postulate but knew that the slow, gentle, and feeble blows 
which he delivered nominally to demolish his structures really left 
them unscathed. In no other form, says Father Hagen, would 
the publication of such revolutionary ideas have then been per- 
mitted by the Provincial of the Jesuits, whose official authorisation 
was necessary, and was granted August 16, 1733. However, the 
book was so completely lost that Staeckel in 1895 speaks of its dis- 
covery by Beltrami in 1889 as creating a sensation, and my copy, 
from which I made the first translation into any modern tongue, is 
still, so far as I know, the only one on this continent. 

Nearly a century later, in 1812, the German Schweikart at the 
Russian University Charkov invented what he called his Astral 
Geometry, the very system which bulks most largely in Saccheri. 
Returned to Germany, Schweikart sends in 1818 through Gerling 
to Gauss a résumé of his creation, which may fairly be considered 
the first published (not printed) treatise on non-Euclidean geom- 
etry. This, the non-Euclidean geometry of 1812 by Schweikart, I 
have given in Science, 1900, pp. 842-846. 

Again in 1823 John Bolyai, a young Magyar, at Temesvar, as 
he writes, ‘‘from nothing created another wholly new world.” 
This very year is his centenary, and Hungary will honor herself in 
honoring this truest genius, her son. He never published anything 
but, in a book by his father, one brief appendix, which he had the 
courage to call Zhe Science Absolute of Space, and which remains 
the most extraordinary two dozen pages in all the history of hu- 
man thought. 

It is usual to date Lobachévski’s discovery of this non-Euclid- 
ean geometry from 1826. In 1836 in his /ntroduction to New Ele- 
ments of Geometry, of which I was the first to publish a translation 
(Vol. V., Meomonic Series, 1897), he says: ‘‘Believing myself to 
have completely solved the difficult question, I wrote a paper on 
it in the year 1826, Exposition succincte des principes de la Géométrie, 
AVEC UNE DEMONSTRATION RIGOUREUSE DU THEOREME DES PARALLELES, 
read February 12, 1826, in the séance of the Physico-Mathematic 
Faculty of the University of Kazan, but never printed.” No part 
of this French manuscript has ever been found. The latter half 
of the title is ominous. For centuries the world had been deluged 
with rigorous (!) demonstrations of the theorem of parallels. We 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY. 515 
know that three years later Lobachévski himself realised its abso- 
lute indemonstrability. Yet the paper said to contain material to 
stop forever this twenty-centuries-old striving still was headed 
démonstration rigoureuse, just as Saccheri’s book of 1733 containing 
a coherent treatise on non-Euclidean geometry ended by one more 
pitiful proof of the parallel-postulate. 

If Saccheri, like Lobachévski, had lived three years longer (he 
died Oct. 25, 1733), and had realised (as Father Hagen says he 





NicoLAr IvANovicH LoBACHEVsSKI. 
Portrait from the memorial circular on the centenary of his birth. 


did) the pearl in his net, with the new meaning, he could have re- 
tained his old title: Euclides ab omni naevo vindicatus, since the 
non-Euclidean geometry is a perfect vindication and explanation 
of Euclid. 

But Lobachévski’s title is made wholly indefensible. A new 
geometry, founded on the contradictory opposite of the theorem of 
parallels, and so proving every demonstration of that theorem 
fallacious, could not very well pose under Lobachévski’s old title. 
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He himself never tells what he meant by it, never tries to explain 
it. When citing the title in 1829, he substitutes e¢c. for the eight 
tell-tale words. When at last conscious of the new geometric sci- 
ence, the name he gave it, /maginary Geometry, was a personal 
calamity. 

But time has at length relented, and the world will always 
know this marvellous creation henceforth as the Bolyai-Loba- 
chévski geometry, as it is now called by Hilbert, whom it justifies 
in making of Euclid’s Axiom of Parallels a whole group, ‘die 
Axiomgruppe III.” 

In 1847, in the quaint and ancient Nuremberg of Albrecht 
Duehrer was published by the Erlangen professor von Staudt his 
Geometrie der Lage, an epoch-making work which leads to the cut- 
ting apart of Hilbert’s ‘‘Axiomgruppe IV: Axiome der Congruenz.” 
On the title page of this extraordinary book, now very rare, his 
name stands as Dr. Georg Karl Christian v. Staudt, but history 
and Max Noether, who should know, reverse the order of the first 
two names. 

Georg von Staudt, born on the 24th of January, 1798, at 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber, was an aristocrat, issue of the union 
of two of the few regierenden families of the then still free Reichs- 
stadt, which four years later closed the 630 years of its renowned 
existence as an independent republic. But his creation of a geom- 
etry of position disembarrassed of all quantity, wholly non-metric, 
neither positively nor negatively quantitative, was the outcome of 
a creation due to a French boy of low birth, born in 1746 at 
Beaune. 

The construction of a plan of Beaune won this boy, Gaspard 
Monge, admission to the college of engineers at Méziéres. From 
the consideration of certain problems in fortification he was led to 
generalise ail the isolated methods hitherto employed, not merely 
in fortification, but in perspective, dialling, stone-cutting, etc., and 
to create a code theoretical and practical, which he termed Za 
Géométrie Descriptive, which supplied the means of preparing on 
uniform principles the working drawings necessary in the various 
arts, and also of graphically solving problems in solid geometry, 
by general methods, capable of the most extensive practical appli- 

‘cation. Henceforth the name of Monge was inseparably asso- 
ciated with the development of French technical education. 

Monge’s pupil at the Paris Polytechnic School, Jean Victor 
Poncelet, in Napoleon’s Russian campaign was abandoned as dead 
on the bloody field of Krasnoi and taken prisoner to Saratoff. 
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There in 1812 and 1813 he based chiefly on what he had studied 
with Monge the first draught of his famous treatise published in 
1822. It gave us projective geometry by the simple substitution 
of central for Monge’s parallel projection. 

In the hands of the great Swiss, Jacob Steiner, this modern 
synthetic geometry develops with mighty power. But still its 
theory was almost an argumentum in circulo. Steiner still based it 
on magnitude-assumptions. Georg von Staudt it was whose crea- 
tive genius availed to build the projective geometry without magni- 
tude or congruence assumptions, and without motion. 

Hilbert calls his Axiomgruppe IV, Axiome der Congruenz 
(oder der Bewegung), and Schur calls Hilbert’s first two groups 
‘*‘the projective axioms.” 

In 1854 Riemann pronounced his astonishing discourse Ox the 
hypotheses which lie at the basis of geometry, containing the epoch- 
making idea that though space be unbounded, it is not therefore 
infinitely great. From the unboundedness of space its infinity in 
no way follows. Thus it may be that the whole universe could 
contain only a certain finite number of common building brick, so 
that then there would not be room for one more brick in the uni- 
verse. From this it follows that even Euclid’s very first proposi- 
tion: ‘*To describe an equilateral triangle on a given sect (on a 
given finite straight line)” involved a set of assumptions sufficient 
to make the straight line infinite, open, not finite and closed. In 
elliptic space it is not always possible to construct an equilateral 
triangle on a given base. Yet Euclid deduces even parallels be- 
fore using his parallel postulate. 

A brilliant filling in of these gaps by creating a set of ‘‘ be- 
tweenness”’ assumptions was accomplished by Dr. M. Pasch of 
Giessen in 1882 in his book Vorlesungen wiber neuere Geometrie, to 
which Hilbert credits his second group of axioms. In the April 
number, 1902, of the American Mathematical Monthly in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Betweenness Assumptions,” Hilberts’s II. 4 has 
been shown to be an unnecessary redundancy. Thus the between- 
ness assumptions have been reduced from five to four. 

The remaining axioms are Hilbert’s group I., Axioms of Asso- 
ciation. But again that very same Prop. I. of Euclid requires the 
assumption: If 4 and B be any two given points, there is at least 
one point C whose sects from 4 and B&B are both congruent to 4B. 
This can only be covered by an axiom of continuity. Such is Hil- 
bert’s group V. (Archimedes’s Axiom). 

This historical investigation of the different colored threads 
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which are to enter into the warp and the woof of Hilbert’s weav- 
ing, brings out a surprising increase of penetration and clearness 
regarding fundamental assumptions for thousands of years sub- 
conscious. 

It is due primarily to Baltzer and Hoiiel that, beginning only 
from 1866, the world of science became conscious of the profound 
penetrations into, and remakings of, the foundations of geometry, 
which since then have been the key in the study and mastering 
of the fundamental concepts of all science. 

Hilbert’s Festschrift is still the most brilliant example of efforts 
to find for a special branch of science a sufficient and closed sys- 
tem of mutually independent first principles, assumptions; though 
America has bettered it by the annihilation of II. 4, its most trouble- 
some and undesirable member. 

In an article on like efforts for Mechanics, Dr. E. B. Wilson, 
of Yale, writes (Bulletin Amer. Math. Soc., 1902, p. 342): 

‘«This lack of satisfaction is but one of the many similar mani- 
festations of the present state of mathematical instruction and 
mathematical science. We are no longer content to bear with 
superficially clear statements which seldom if ever lead into actual 
error,—nor does it suffice to start with inaccurate statements and, 
as we advance, to modify them so as to bring them into accord 
with our wider vision and our more stringent requirements. No. 
We must from the beginning bring up ourselves and our pupils on 
not only the truth but the whole truth. 

‘How soon the recent researches of Hilbert and others on the 
foundations of geometry must take their place in elementary text- 
books on plane and solid geometry cannot be said. But that is 
purely a matter of time.” 

To have made these inspiring researches accessible in English 
is a weighty addition to the debt we already owe the Open Court 
Publishing Company. 

Unconsciously from the time of Descartes and before, con- 
sciously, openly from the time of Newton, there has been in pro- 
gress a procedure which may be called the arithmetisation of 
geometry. This brilliant Festschrift of Hilbert’s may be most 
deeply characterised as a reversal of that procedure. It is a return 
to Euclid and the spirit of Euclid. It is anti-French, for in France 
elementary geometry has never recovered from Clairaut and Le- 
gendre. Even the latest and best French geometry, that of Hada- 
mard, published under the editorship of the great and lovable 
Gaston Darboux, never presents nor consciously considers the 
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question of its own foundations. It seems childishly unconscious 
of the great and final question for a.scientific geometry, namely: 
What are the necessary and sufficient and independent conditions 
which must be fulfilled by a system of things in order that every 
property of these things may correspond to a geometric fact, and 
inversely ; and that so these things may be a complete and simple 
picture of geometric reality. 

Again, of the order of his propositions Hilbert said in his lec- 
tures: ‘‘The order of propositions is important. Mine differs 
strongly from that usual in text-books of elementary geometry ; on 
the other hand, it greatly agrees with Euclid’s order. So these 
wholly modern investigations lead us rightly to appreciate and in 
the highest degree to wonder at the penetrating wisdom of this 
ancient geometer.” 

Again he says of Euclid’s parallel postulate: 

‘¢What penetration the setting-up of this axiom required, we 
recognise best if we cast a glance over the history of the axiom of 
parallels. As for Euclid himself (circa 300 B. C.), he, for example, 
proves the theorem of the exterior angle before introducing the 
parallel axiom, a sign, how deeply he had penetrated into the in- 
terdependence of the geometric theorems.” 

But also in two other exceedingly important respects Hilbert 
is more of a return to Euclid than he himself seems to know. Hil- 
bert discards proof by superposition. Motion itself needs a geo- 
metric foundation, and so cannot be a foundation for geometry. 
So Hilbert in his lectures assumed Euclid I., 4,.and even in the 
Festschrift he still assumes two-thirds of it as ‘‘IV. 6. If, in the 
two triangles ABC and A’B'C’, the congruences 4B=A’'S', AC 
=A'C’, _BAC=S'A'C’ hold, then the congruences / ABC= 
A'B'C' and / ACB=A'C'S also hold.” 

But in all the most ancient manuscripts of Euclid the so-called 
proof of I. 4 by superposition is evidently corrupt, and in general 
Euclid’s avoidance of direct superposition has always been noted, 
for example in I. 5, I. 6, 1. 26, III. 26, III. 27. 

Bertrand Russell says of the corrupt proof of I. 4: ‘*The 
fourth proposition is a tissue of nonsense. Superposition is a 
logically worthless device.” 

But in another still more subtle respect Hilbert is a return to 
the real Euclid. In his lectures, as lithographed, Hilbert makes 
a serious blunder in regard to Euclid’s treatment of proportion. 
Hilbert says: ‘‘The fundamental importance of the just-proven 
theorem lies therein, that it puts us in condition to found the the- 
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ory of proportion without any new axiom. We see, therefore, that 
here also Euclid is finally justified: he also introduces the theory 
of proportion without a new axiom. However we must add: Die 
Art dieser Einfiihrung bei Euclid ist ganzlich verfehlt. Euclid 
bases, namely, the theory of proportion on the following two theo- 
rems: (1) If in a triangle 42C we draw the parallel 4’B’ to AB, 
then is AC: BC::A'C: BC. (2) The inverse: If in a triangle 
AC:BC::A'C:B'C, then is AB parallel to 4’Z’. 

‘« The proofs of these theorems in Euclid are rigorous through- 
out, where 4C and BC both result from repeated laying off of one 
and the same sect. But now Euclid refers to general magnitude- 
relations while he takes the above proportion as a numeric equa- 
tion, and concludes so, that the theorem remains valid for any po- 
sition of 4 and 4’. 

‘‘Against this is to be objected: (1) It is a new axiom, that we 
may always take a proportion between sects as a number-relation. 
(2) Even if we have introduced this new axiom, we must expressly 
prove, that the thereby newly introduced numbers follow the same 
algorithmic laws as those already known.” 

Here we see that Hilbert wholly misunderstands Euclid’s 
treatment of proportion. MHilbert’s misconception comes from the 
modern attempts at the ‘‘arithmetisation” of the subject, and his 
objections hold good against those who define a ratio as a quotient 
or a number, and a proportion as an equality between two ratios. 
This is equivalent to the introduction of irrational numbers, which 
must then certainly be proved to obey the ordinary laws of opera- 
tion. 

But on the other hand, it was Isaac Newton, not Euclid, who 
first identified number and ratio. Euclid never thought of or treated 
a ratio as a number, or a proportion as an equality between num- 
bers. In Euclid’s time irrational numbers had not been created. 
They did not exist. Euclid gave of proportion a treatment which 
may be applied to sects, and hence to all geometry, in as purely 
geometric a way as Hilbert’s own. Euclid uses V, the Archimedes 
assumption. On the other hand his treatment is simpler than Hil- 
bert’s, in that it only needs the addition of sects and not their pro- 
duct. 


Hilbert’s supposition that in Euclid’s treatment sects need to 
be represented by numbers in terms of some common unit sect, 
and consequently that Euclid’s proofs are only rigorous for com- 
mensurable sects, shows an entire misconception of Euclid and 
the fifth book. Euclid’s treatment is admirable for the same rea- 
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son as is that of the Festschrift, namely that it had no need to rep- 
resent sects by numbers, and consequently has no need of irra- 
tional numbers. Thus we see that here also Hilbert might have 
taken as his battle-cry, ‘‘Back to Euclid!” 

Though the fundamental theorems above mentioned can be 
simply proven without the assumption of magnitudes other than 
Hilbert’s sects (see Halsted’s Elements, pp. 183-184), yet it is true 
that Euclid in his proof (Eu. VI. 2) uses the content of a triangle, 
which content he has, in I. 39, assumed to be a magnitude. That 
this assumption is unnecessary and redundant was shown by Schur, 
using the axiom of Archimedes. 

A more elegant demonstration, without the Archimedes postu- 
late, constitutes §§ 18-21 of the Festschrift. 

Still another point in which Hilbert returns to Euclid is in re- 
gard to that fundamental geometric entity, the angle. In Euclid 
the two sides of an angle ‘‘are not in the same straight line.” The 
moderns attempting to remove this supposed restriction introduced 
the flat or straight angle, and convex or re-entrant angles. I my- 
self introduced from the rare Pe/icotetics the word perigon, which 
other writers of geometries, even Italian, adopted from my book, 
as Beman and Smith found by correspondence when discussing 
their adoption of my phrase ‘‘ partition of a perigon” and the the- 
orems and corollaries under that heading. But in Hilbert an angle 
is defined as a bi-ray whose two rays are co-initial but not co- 
straight. 

Thus, as in Euclid, there are no angles greater than two right 
angles. The angle is unambiguous. 

Throughout there is successful revolt against arithmetisation. 
As Hilbert said at Paris: ‘‘I oppose the opinion that only the con- 
cepts of analysis, or even those of arithmetic alone, are susceptible 
of a fully rigorous treatment.” And well he may, who has so es- 
tablished geometry upon a simple and complete system of assump- 
tions, that the exactness of the geometric ideas and their applica- 
bility to deduction is in no respect inferior to those of the old 
arithmetical concepts. 

Said Hilbert: ‘‘ The most suggestive and notable achievement 
of the last century is the discovery of non-Euclidean geometry.” 
May I add: Its most fascinating outcome is Hilbert’s Festschrift. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE MITHRAIC 
MYSTERIES.’ 


BY PROFESSOR FRANZ CUMONT. 


po more than three centuries Mithraism was practiced in the 
remotest provinces of the Roman Empire and under the most 
diverse conditions. It is not to be supposed for a moment that 
during this long period its sacred traditions remained unchanged 
or that the philosophies which swayed one after another the minds 
of antiquity, or for that matter the political and social situation 
in the empire, did not exercise upon them some influence. But 
undoubted though it be that the Persian Mysteries underwent 
some modification in the Occident, the inadequacy of the data at 
our disposal prevents us from following this evolution in its various 
phases and from distinctly defining the local differences which it 
may have presented. All that we can do is to sketch in large out- 
lines the character of the doctrines which were taught by it, indi- 
cating the additions and revisions which they apparently under- 
went. Besides, the alterations which it suffered were superficial. 
The identity of the images and hieratical formulas of the most re- 
mote periods and places, proves that before the time of its intro- 
duction into the Latin countries reformed Mazdaism had already 
consolidated its theology. Contrary to the ancient Greco-Roman 
paganism, which was an assemblage of practices and beliefs with- 
out logical bond, Mithraism had a genuine theology, a dogmatic 
system, which borrowed from science its fundamental principles. 
The belief appears to prevail generally that Mithra was the only 
Iranian god that was introduced into the Occident, and that every- 
thing in his religion that does not relate directly to him was adven- 
titious and recent. This is a gratuitous and erroneous supposition. 
Mithra was accompanied in his migrations by a large representa- 


1Extracted by the author from his 7extes e¢ Monuments figurés relatifs aux Mystdres de 
Mithra (Brussels: H. Lamertin). Translated by T. J. McCormack. 
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tion from the Mazdean Pantheon, and if he is in the eyes of his 
devotees the principal hero of the religion to which he gave his 
name, he was nevertheless not its supreme god. 

At the pinnacle of the divine hierarchy and at the origin of 
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things, the Mithraic theology, the heir of that of the Zervanitic 
Magi, placed boundless Time. Sometimes they called it Aidv or 
1The statue here reproduced was found in the Mithrw#um of Ostia, where C, Valerius Hera- 


cles and his sons dedicated it in the year 190 A. D.; it was figured for the first time by Lajard in 
his Recherches sur Mithra, Plate LXX. 


2An important Italian bas-relief representing the Mithraic Kronos surrounded by the signs 
of the zodiac, has just been published by us in the Reume Archéologique for 1902, pages 1 et seq. 
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Szculum, Kpdvos or Saturnus; but these appellations were conven- 
tional and contingent, for he was considered ineffable, bereft alike 
of name, sex, and passions. In imitation of his Oriental proto- 
type, he was represented in the likeness of a human monster with 
the head of a lion and his body enveloped by a serpent. The 
multiplicity of attributes with which his statues are loaded is in 
keeping with the kaleidoscopic nature of his character. He bears 
the scepter and the bolts of divine sovereignty and holds in each 
hand a key as the monarch of the heavens whose portals he opens. 
His wings are symbolic of the rapidity of his flight. The reptile 
whose sinuous folds enwrap him, typifies the tortuous course of the 
sun on the ecliptic; the signs of the zodiac engraved on his body 
and the emblems of the seasons that accompany them, are meant to 
represent the celestial and terrestrial phenomena that signalise the 
eternal flight of the years. He creates and destroys all things; he 
is the Lord and master of the four elements that compose the uni- 
verse, he virtually unites in his person the power of all the gods, 
whom he alone has begotten. Sometimes he is identified with 
Destiny, at others with the primitive light or the primitive fire; 
while both conceptions rendered it possible for him to be compared 
with the Supreme Cause of the Stoics,—the heat which pervades 
all things, which has shaped all things, and which under another 
aspect was the Eivappévy. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

The preachers of Mithra sought to resolve the grand problem 
of the origin of the world by the hypothesis of a series of succes- 
sive generations. The first principle, according to an ancient be- 
lief found in India as well as in Greece, begot a primordial couple, 
the Heaven and the Earth; and the latter, impregnated by her 
brother, gave birth to the vast Ocean which was equal in power to 
its parents, and which appears to have formed with them the su- 
preme triad of the Mithraic Pantheon. The relation of this triad 
to Kronos or Time from which it had sprung, was not clearly de- 
fined, and the starry Heavens of which the revolutions determined, 
as was believed, the course of all events, appears at times to have 
been confounded with the eternal Destiny. 

These three cosmic divinities were personified under other 
names less transparent. The Heaven was naught less than Ormuzd 
or Jupiter, the Earth was identical with Spejfita-Armaiti, or Juno, 
and the Ocean was also called Apam-Napat or Neptune. Like the 
Greek theogonies, the Mithraic traditions narrated that Zeus suc- 
ceeded Kronos, the king of the first ages, in the government of the 
world. The bas-reliefs show us this Mazdean Saturn placing in 
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the hands of his son the thunderbolts which were the symbol of 
his sovereign power. Henceforward Jupiter with his consort Juno 
was to reign over all the other gods, all of whom owe to this couple 
their existence. 

The Olympian deities were sprung in fact from the marriage 
of the celestial Jupiter with the terrestrial Juno. Their eldest 
daughter is Fortune (Fortuna primigenia), who bestows on her wor- 
shippers every grace of body and every beauty of soul. Her be- 
neficent generosity is contrasted with Ananke, which represents 
the unalterable rigor of fate. Themis or the Law, the Moire or 
the Fates, were other personifications of Destiny, which manifests 
under various forms a character which was susceptible of infinite 
development. The sovereign couple further gave birth not only 
to Neptune who became their peer, but to a long line of other im- 
mortals: Shahrivar or Hercules whose heroic deeds the sacred 
hymns celebrated ; Artagnes or Mars who was the god of the metals 
and succored the pious warrior in his combats; Vulcan or Atar the 
genius of fire; Mercury the messenger of Zeus; Bacchus or Haoma 
the personification of the plant that furnished the sacred drink ; 
Silvanus or Drvaspa, protector of borses and agriculture; then 
Anaitis, the goddess of the fecundating waters, who has been 
likened to Venus and Cybele and who, presiding over war, was 
also invoked under the name of Minerva; Diana or Luna who made 
the honey which was used in the purifications ; Vanaiifiiti or Nike 
who gave victory to kings; Asha or Arete, perfect virtue; and 
others besides. This innumerable multitude of divinities was en- 
throned with Jupiter and Zeus on the sun-tipped summits of Mt. 
Olympus and composed the celestial court. 

Contrasted with this luminous abode, where dwelt the Most 
High gods in resplendent radiance, was a dark and dismal domain 
in the bowels of the earth. Here Ahriman or Pluto, born like Ju- 
piter of Infinite Time, reigned with Hecate over the maleficent 
monsters that had issued from their impure embraces. These de- 
moniac confederates of the King of Hell then ascended to the as- 
sault of Heaven and attempted to dethrone the successor of Kro- 
nos; but, shattered like the Greek giants by the ruler of the gods, 
these rebel monsters were hurled backward into the abyss from 
which they had arisen.! They made their escape, however, from 
that place and wandered about on the surface of the earth to spread 
there misery and to corrupt the hearts of men, who, in order to 
ward off the evils that menaced them, were obliged to appease 


1 See the cut on p. 309 of the May Open Court. 
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these perverse spirits by offering them expiatory sacrifices. The 
initiate also knew how by appropriate rites and incantations to 
enlist them in his service and to employ them against the enemies 
whose destruction he is meditating. 

The gods no longer confined themselves to the ethereal spheres 
which were their apanage. If theogony represents them as gath- 
ered in Olympus around their parents and sovereigns, cosmology 
exhibits them under another aspect. Their energy filled the world, 
and they were the active principles of its transformations. Fire, 
personified in the name of Vulcan, was the most exalted of these 
natural forces, and it was worshipped in all its manifestations, 
whether it shone in the stars or in the lightning, whether it ani- 
mated living creatures, stimilated the growth of plants, or lay dor- 
mant in the bowels of the earth. In the deep recesses of the sub- 
terranean crypts it burned perpetually on the altars, and its vo- 
taries were fearful to contaminate its purity by sacrilegious contact. 

They opined with primitive artlessness that fire and water 
were brother and sister, and they entertained the same supersti- 
tious respect for the one as for the other. They worshipped alike 
the saline floods which filled the deep seas and which were indiffer- 
ently termed Neptune and Oceanus, the springs that gurgled from 
the recesses of the earth, the rivers that flowed over its surface, 
and the placid lakes resplendent in their limpid sheen. A per- 
petual spring bubbled in the vicinity of the temples, and was the 
recipient of the homage and the offerings of its visitors. This font 
perennial (fons perennis) was alike the symbolisation of the material 
and moral boons that the inexhaustible generosity of Infinite Time 
scattered throughout the universe, and that of the spiritual re- 
juvenation accorded to wearied souls in the eternity of felicity. 

The primitive earth, the nourishing earth, the mother earth 
(terra mater), fecundated by the waters of Heaven, occupied a like 
important place, if not in the ritual at least in the doctrine of this 
religion, and the four cardinal winds which were correlated with the 
deified Seasons were invoked as genii to be both feared and loved: 
feared because they were the capricious arbiters of the temperature, 
which brought heat or cold, tempests or calms, which alternately 
moistened and dried the atmosphere, which produced the vegeta- 
tion of the spring and withered the foliage of the autumn,—and 
loved as the diverse manifestations of the air itself, which is the 
principle of all life. 

In other words, Mithraism deified the four simple bodies 
which, according to the physics of the ancients, composed the uni- 
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verse. An allegorical group, often reproduced, in which a lion 
represented fire, a cup water, a serpent the earth, pictured the 
struggle of the opposing elements, which were constantly devour- 
ing one another and whose perpetual transmutations and infinitely 
variable combinations provoked all the phenomena of nature. 

Hymns of fantastic symbolism celebrated the metamorphoses 
which the antitheses of these four elements produced in the world.! 
The supreme God drives a chariot drawn by four steeds which turn 
ceaselessly round in a fixed circle. The first, which bears on its 
shining coat the signs of the planets and constellations, is sturdy 
and agile and traverses the circumference of the fixed circle with 
extreme velocity; the second, less vigorous and less rapid in its 
movements, wears a sombre robe, of which one side only is illu- 
minated by the rays of the sun; the third proceeds more slowly 
still; and the fourth turns slowly in the same spot, champing rest- 
lessly its steel bit, whilst its companions move round it as round 
a stationary column in the center. The quadriga turns slowly and 
unimpeded, regularly completing its eternal course. But at a cer- 
tain moment the fiery breath of the first horse falling upon the 
fourth ignites its mane, and its neighbor, exhausted by its efforts, 
inundates it with torrents of perspiration. Finally, a still more re- 
markable phenomenon takes place: The appearance of the quar- 
tette is transformed. The steeds interchange natures in such wise 
that the substance of all passes over to the most robust and ardent 
of the group, just as if a sculptor, after having modelled figures in 
wax, had borrowed from one wherewith to complete the others, 
and had ended by merging all into a single form. Then, the con- 
quering steed in this divine struggle, having become by his triumph 
omnipotent, is identified with the charioteer himself. The first 
horse is the incarnation of fire or ether, the second of air, the third 
of water, and the fourth of the earth. The accidents which befall 
the last-mentioned horse, the earth, represent the conflagrations 
and inundations which have desolated and will in the future deso- 
late our world; and the victory of the first horse is the symbolic 
image of the final conflict that shall destroy the existing order of 
all things. 

The cosmic quadriga, which draws the suprasensible Cause, 
has not been figured in the sacred iconography. The latter re- 
served for a visible God this emblematic group. The votaries of 
Mithra, like the ancient Persians, adored the Sun that traversed 
each day in its chariot the spaces of the firmament and sank at 


1Dio Chrysost., Or. XXXVI. § 39 et seq. 
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dusk extinguishing its fires in the ocean. When it appeared again 
on the horizon, its brilliant light scattered in flight the spirits of 
darkness, and it purified all creation, to which its radiance restored 
life. A like worship was accorded the Moon which voyaged in the 
spheres above on a cart drawn by white bulls. The animal of re- 
production and of agriculture had been ‘assigned to the goddess 
that presided over the increase of plants and the generation of liv- 
ing creatures. 

The elements, accordingly, were not the only natural bodies 
that were deified in the Mysteries. The two luminaries that fec- 
undated nature were worshipped here the same as in primitive 
Mazdaism, but the conceptions which the Aryas formed of them 
have been profoundly transformed by the influences of Chaldean 
theories. 

As we have already said,} the ancient belief of the Persians 
had been forcibly subjected in Babylon to the influence of a theol- 
ogy which was based on the science of its day, and the majority of 
the gods of Iran had been likened to the stars worshipped in the 
valley of the Euphrates. They acquired thus a_new character en- 
tirely different from their original one, and the name of the same 
deity thus assumed and preserved in the Occident a double mean- 
ing. The Magi were unsuccessful in harmonising these new doc- 
trines with their ancient religions, for the Semitic astrology was as 
irreconcilable with the naturalism of Iran as it was with the pagan- 
ism of Greece. But looking upon these contradictions as simple 
differences of degree in the knowledge of one and the same truth, 
the clergy reserved for the ite exclusively the revelation of the 
original Mazdean doctrines concerning the origin and destiny of 
man and the world, whilst the multitude were forced to remain con- 
tent with the brilliant and superficial symbolism inspired by the 
speculations of the Chaldeans. The astronomical allegories con- 
cealed from the curiosity of the vulgar the real scope of the hieratic 
representations, and the promise of complete illumination, long 
withheld, fed the ardor of faith with the fascinating allurements of 
mystery. 

The most potent of these sidereal deities, those which were 
most often invoked and for which were reserved the richest offer- 
ings, were the Planets. Conformably to astrological theories, the 
planets were endowed with virtues and qualities for which it is fre- 
quently difficult for us to discover adequate reasons. Each of the 
planetary bodies presided over a day of the week, to each some one 


1See The Open Court for March, p. 171. 
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metal was consecrated, each was associated with some one degree 
in the initiation, and their number has caused a special religious 
potency to be attributed to the number seven. In descending from 
the empyrean to the earth, the souls, it was thought, successively 
received from them their passions and qualities. These planetary 
bodies were frequently represented on the monuments, now by sym- 
bols recalling the elements of which they were formed or the sacri- 
fices which were offered to them, and now under the aspect of the 
immortal gods throned on the Greek Olympus: Helios, Selene, 
Ares, Hermes, Zeus, Aphrodite, Kronos. But these images have 
here an entirely different signification from what they possess when 
they stand for Ahura Mazda, Zervan, or the other gods of Mazdaism. 
Then the personifications of the heavens or of infinite time are not 
seen in them, but only the luminous stars whose wandering course 
can be followed amid the constellations. This double system of 
interpretation was particularly applied to the sun, conceived now 
as identical with Mithra and now as distinct from him. In reality 
there were two solar divinities in the Mysteries, one Iranian and 
the heir of the Persian Hoare, the other Semitic, the substitute of 
the Babylonian Shamash, identified with Mithra. 

By the side of the planetary gods who have still a double char- 
acter, purely sidereal divinities received their tribute of homage. 
The twelve signs of the zodiac, which in their daily revolution 
subject creatures to their adverse influences, were represented in 
all of the mithrzeums under their traditional aspect (Fig. 3). Each 
of them was without doubt the object of particular veneration du- 
ring the month over which it presided, and they were customarily 
grouped by threes according to the seasons to which they con- 
formed and with the worship of which their worship was associated. 

But the signs of the zodiac were not the only constellations 
that were incorporated by the priests in their theology. The astro- 
nomical method of interpretation, having been once adopted in the 
Mysteries, was freely extended and made to embrace all possible 
figures. There was scarcely any object or animal that was not in 
some way conceived as the symbolic image of a stellar group. 
Thus the raven, the cup, the dog, and the lion, that ordinarily ac- 
company the group of the tauroctonous Mithra, were readily iden- 
tified with the constellations of the same name. The two celestial 
hemispheres that alternately pass above and below the earth were 
personified and likened to the Dioscuri, who, according to the Hel- 
lenic fable, lived and died by turns. Mythology and erudition 
were everywhere mingled. The hymns described a hero like the 
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Greek Atlas who bore on his untiring shoulders the globe of 
Heaven and who is regarded as the inventor of astronomy. But 
these demi-gods were relegated to the background; the planets 
and the signs of the zodiac never ceased to preserve their incon- 
testable primacy, for it was they above all others, according to the 
astrologers, that controlled the existence of men and guided the 
course of things. 

This was the capital doctrine that Babylon introduced into 
Mazdaism: belief in Fatality, the conception of an inevitable Des- 
tiny controlling the events of this world and inseparably conjoined 
with the revolution of the starry heavens. This Destiny, identified 
with Zervan, became the supreme being which engendered all 








Fig. 3. MarBLe Bas-RevigF Founp 1n Lonpon. 


In the center the Tauroctonous Mithra with the torch-bearers sur- 
rounded by the twelve signs of the zodiac. In the lower corners busts of 
the Winds; in the upper corners the Sun on his quadriga and the Moon 
on a chariot drawn by bulls. The inscription reads: Ulpius Silvanus 
emeritus leg(ionis) I] Aug(ustae) votum solvit. Factus Arausione 
(that is, honorably discharged at Orange). 


things and ruled the universe. The development of the universe 
is subject to immutable laws and its various parts are united in the 
most intimate solidarity. The position of the planets, their mutual 
relations and energies, at every moment different, produce the series 
of terrestrial phenomena. Astrology, of which these postulates 
were the dogmas, certainly owes one portion of its success to the 
Mithraic propaganda, and Mithraism is therefore partly respon- 
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sible for the triumph in the West of this pseudo-science with its 
long train of errors and terrors. 

The rigorous logic of its deductions assured to this stupendous 
chimera a more complete domination over reflecting minds than 
the belief in the infernal powers and in the invocation of spirits, 
although the latter commanded greater sway over popular credul- 
ity. The independent power attributed by Mazdais= to the prin- 
ciple of evil afforded justification for all manner of occult practices. 
Necromancy, oneiromancy, belief in the evil eye and in talismans, 
in witchcraft and conjurations, in fine, all the puerile and sinister 
aberrations of ancient paganism, found their justification in the 
r6le assigned to demons who incessantly interfered in the affairs of 
men. The Persian Mysteries are not free from the grave reproach 
of having condoned, if not of having really taught, all these super- 
stitions. The title ‘‘Magus” became not without good reason in 
the popular mind a synonym for ‘‘ magician.” 

Yet neither the conception of an inexorable necessity unpity- 
ingly forcing the human race toward an unknown goal, nor even 
the fear of malevolent spirits bent on its destruction, was compe- 
tent to attract the multitudes to the altars of the Mithraic gods. 
The rigor of these sombre doctrines was tempered by a belief in 
benevolent powers sympathising with the sufferings of mortals. 
Even the planets were not, as in the didactic works of the theoreti- 
cal astrologists, cosmic forces whose favorable or sinister influence 
increased or diminished for all eternity conformably to the revolu- 
tions of a fixed circle. They were, as in the doctrine of the old 
Chaldzan religion, divinities that saw and heard, that rejoiced or 
lamented, whose wrath might be appeased and whose favor might 
be gained by prayers and by offerings. The faithful reposed their 
confidence in the support of these benevolent protectors who com- 
bated without respite the powers of evil. 

The hymns that celebrated the exploits of the gods have un- 
fortunately almost all perished, and we know these epic traditions 
only through the monuments which served to illustrate them. 
Nevertheless, the character of this sacred poetry is recognisable in 
the débris which has come down to us. Thus, the labors of Vere- 
thraghna, the Mazdean Hercules, were chanted in Armenia. It is 
told here how he strangled the dragons and aided Jupiter in his 
triumphant combat with the monstrous giants; and like the vota- 
ries of the Avesta, the Roman adepts of Mazdaism compared him 
to a bellicose and destructive boar. 

But the hero that enjoyed the greatest réle in these warlike 
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tales was Mithra. Certain mighty deeds, which in the books of 
Zoroastrianism were attributed to other divinities, were associated 
with his person. He had become the center of a cycle of legends 
which alone explain the preponderant place that was accorded him 
in this religion. It is because of the astounding feats accomplished 
by him that this god, who did not hold supreme rank in the celes- 
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Fig. 4. Statues oF TorcH-Bgarers (DapDoPpHori). 





From a Mithrzum at Ostia, now in the Lateran. 


tial hierarchy, has given his name to the Persian Mysteries that 
were disseminated in the Occident. 

For the ancient Magi, Mithra was, as we have seen, the god 
of light, and as the light is borne by the air he was thought to in- 
habit the Middle Zone between Heaven and Hell, and for this rea- 
son the name of peoirys was given to him. In order to signalise 
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this attribute in the ritual, the sixteenth or middle day of each 
month was consecrated to him. When he was identified with Sha- 
mash,! his priests in investing him with the appellation of ‘‘inter- 
mediary” doubtless had in mind the fact that, according to the 
Chaldean doctrines, the sun occupied the middle place in the 
planetary choir. But this middle position was not exclusively a 
position in space; it was also invested with an important moral 
significance. Mithra was the ‘‘ mediator’’ between the unapproach- 
able and unknowable god that reigned in the ethereal spheres and 
the human race that struggled and suffered here below. Shamash 





Fig. 5. STaTUES OF ToRCH-BEARERS. 


(Museum of Palermo.) 


had already enjoyed analogous functions in Babylon, and the Greek 
philosophers also saw in the glittering globe that poured down 
upon this world its light the ever-present image of the invisible 
Being, of which reason alone could conceive the existence. 

It was in this adventitious quality of the genius of the solar 
light that Mithra was best known in the Occident, and his monu- 
ments frequently suggest this borrowed character. It was custom- 
ary to represent him between two youthful figures, one with an up- 
lifted, the other with an inverted torch. These youths bore the 


1See The Open Court for March, p. 172. 
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enigmatic epithets of Cauti and Cautopati, and were naught else 
than the double incarnation of his person (Figs. 4 and 5). These 
two dadophori, as they were called, and the tauroctonous hero 
formed together a triad, and in this ‘‘triple Mithra” was variously 
seen either the star of day, whose coming at morn the cock an- 
nounced, who passed at midday triumphantly into the zenith and 
at night languorously fell toward the horizon; or the sun which, as 
it waxed in strength, entered the constellation of Taurus and marked 
the beginning of spring,—the sun whose conquering ardors fecun- 
dated nature in the heart of summer and the sun that afterwards, 
enfeebled, traversed the sign of the Scorpion and announced the 
return of winter. From another point.of view, one of these torch- 








Fig. 6. Mitrura Born From THE Rock. 
Bas-Relief found in the Crypt of St. Clements at Rome. 


bearers was regarded as the emblem of heat and of life and the 
other as the emblem of cold and of death. Similarly, the tauroc- 
tonous group was variously explained with the aid of an astronom- 
ical symbolism more ingenious than rational. Yet these sidereal 
interpretations were nothing else than intellectual diversions de- 
signed to amuse the neophites prior to their receiving the revela- 
tion of the esoteric doctrines that constituted the ancient Iranian 
legend of Mithra. The story of this legend is lost, but the bas- 
reliefs recount for us certain episodes of it, and its contents appear 
to have been somewhat as follows. 

The light bursting from the heavens, which were conceived as 
a solid vault, became, in the mythology of the Magi, Mithra born 
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from the rock. The tradition ran that the ‘‘Generative Rock,” of 
which a standing image was worshipped in the temples, had given 
birth to Mithra on the banks of a river, under the shade of a sacred 
tree, and that shepherds alone, ensconced in a neighboring moun- 
tain, had witnessed the miracle of his entrance into the world. 
They had seen him issue forth from the rocky mass, his head 
adorned with a Phrygian cap, armed with a knife, and carrying a 
torch that had illuminated the sombre depths below (Fig. 6). 
Worshipfully the shepherds drew near, offering the divine infant 
the first fruits of their flocks and their harvests. But the young 
hero was naked and exposed to the winds that blew with violence: 
he had concealed himself in the branches of a fig-tree, and detach- 
ing the fruit from the tree with the aid of his knife, he ate of it, 
and stripping it of its leaves he made himself garments. Thus 
equipped for the battle, he was able henceforward to measure his 
strength with the other powers that peopled the marvellous world 
into which he had entered. For although the shepherds were pas- 
turing their flocks when he came, all these things came to pass be- 
fore there were men on earth. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A STORY OF BUDDHIST METAPHYSICS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
[CONCLUDED.] 


THE CONSPIRACY. 


SHVAGHOSHA held daily conversations with Kanishka, in 

which not only his friends Charaka and the King of Magadha, 

but also Princess Bhadrasri, his bride-elect, were now wont to 
join. 

One day Subahu was detained by important affairs of state, 
and when he made his appearance in the accustomed circle of his 
philosophical friends, he was so full of distress as to be almost 
beyond the power of speech. 

‘« My royal friend,” said Kanishka, ‘‘ what disturbs your mind? 
How terrible must the calamity be that so affects a man of your 
composure! Are you or one of your kin in danger of death, or 
pray, what else is the cause of your trouble?” 

‘«My dear friend and ally,” replied King Subahu, ‘‘it is your 
life that is endangered. I come to take counsel with you as to how 
we may save you from the perilous situation in which the false pa- 
triotism of my people has placed you. Some of my southern gen- 
erals having but lately arrived with subsidies which ought to have 
been with me at the beginning of the war entered into a conspiracy 
with my Prime Minister to surround the palace, take you prisoner 
and put you to the sword; then to attack your unwary soldiers 
and drive them out of the country. Everything has been planned 
in the strictest privacy, and your noble confidence in my faith and 
friendship made it easy for them to replace the guards gradually 
by their friends until they now have everything their own way, and 
I am given to understand that unless I join the conspirators they 
will elect another king.” 

‘‘And what is your pleasure in this matter?”’ asked Kanishka, 
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who betrayed no more concern than if he were talking about a 
game of checkers. 

‘«My pleasure?” exclaimed the disconsolate King; ‘‘ask not 
what my pleasure is. I see only my duty, and that is to save you 
or to die with you !” 

Kanishka was a man of deeds, not of words. He bade Charaka 
at once to hoist on the tower of the palace a blue flag, which was 
the secret sign to summon the Gandhara generals that were camp- 
ing in the vicinity of the town. Having enquired into the situation 
and learned that all the gates were in possession of the conspira- 
tors, he requested the King to call into his presence the treacher- 
ous Prime Minister who was at the head of the conspiracy, indi- 
cating, as though nothing had happened, that he wanted to speak 
to him. : 

The Prime Minister entered, and the King spoke to him gra- 
ciously about his fidelity to King Subahu and the kingdom of Ma- 
gadha, and said that he himself, anxious to honor the people of 
Magadha, wished to show him some recognition and confer some 
favor on him, the most faithful servant of King Subahu. 

While King Kanishka thus idled away the time the Prime 
Minister felt uneasy, for his fellow-conspirators, the generals from 
the south, were waiting for the signal to overpower the few foreign 
guards, to close the gates, and take possession of the palace. Ka- 
nishka in the meanwhile inquired as to his health, his general pros- 
perity, his children, his brothers and sisters, until the Prime Minister 
lost patience and said: ‘‘Sire, allow me to withdraw; a number 
of my friends from the southern provinces, men of great promi- 
nence in their distant homes, have arrived and are anxious to meet 
me and my sovereign.” 

With a royal courtesy which could not be refused, King Ka- 
nishka replied: ‘‘Let me accompany you to greet them. Your 
friends are my friends, and the vassals of my most noble ally King 
Subahu are my allies.” 

The Prime Minister blushed and looked inquiringly at the 
King; but King Kanishka’s eye was calm and showed not the least 
sign of suspicion. At the same time there was a firmness and 
determination in the King’s attitude which made the treacherous 
Minister wince and submit. 

‘¢This is the way to the hall where my friends are assembled,” 
said the Prime Minister, and showed the King the way. 

‘Wait a moment,” said King Kanishka, ‘‘it would be wrong 
of us if my royal brother, King Subahu, were not present. Let us 
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call my counselors and generals so as to indicate our desire to 
honor your guests.” 

In the meantime some of the horsemen had arrived and their 
officers demanded admission at the palace gates to report their 
presence to the King. They were announced and admitted. 

‘‘Welcome, my gallant officers,’ exclaimed King Kanishka, 
‘*join my retinue when I greet the friends of the Prime Minister, 
and let your men remain under arms at the main gate ready to re- 
ceive my commands.” 

Thus the two Kings with a stately retinue both of dignified 
councilors and warlike officers entered the hall where the con- 
spirators were impatiently waiting. They were dumbfounded when 
they saw at the side of their most hated enemy their own sov- 
ereign accompanied by the Prime Minister with downcast eye, 
meek as a tame doe and giving no sign for action. Then Ka- 
nishka addressed the conspirators with great cordiality as though 
he had long desired to meet them and show them his good will. 
He praised the generals for their valor, for their love of their coun- 
try, their faithfulness to their King, and expressed his great happi- 
ness that the old times of national hatred had passed away, that 
the two nations Magadha and Gandhfra should forthwith be like 
brothers, and that they would join to set a good example to the 
world by obeying the maxim of the Tathagata: 


‘*'T is love alone makes hate to cease, 
Such is the ancient rule of peace." ! 

Not yet, however, had the ice of spite and ill will entirely 
melted from the hostile hearts of his enemies; and not yet was his 
retinue strong enough to make him feel master of the situation. 
So Kanishka continued his policy of gaining time by having each 
one of the hostile officers personally introduced to him and, this 
done, he began to address the company a second time. 

‘‘Allow me to improve this rare opportunity of having so many 
friends assembled here, to explain to you my policy. I am a dis- 
ciple of the Buddha, the Blessed One, who taught us to make an 
end of hatred by ceasing to hate. If there be any just cause for 
war, let us have war and let us wage war openly and resolutely, 
but let us ever be ready to offer the hand of brotherly good-will to 
our enemies without cherishing feelings of revenge for the injuries 
we may think we have suffered. The policy of long suffering, of 
loving-kindness, of forgiveness, not only shows goodness of heart 


1 Dhammafpada 223, and Yataka 271. 
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but also a rare gift of wisdom, as all those are aware of who know 
the story of King Long-suffering and his noble son Prince Long- 
life, which the Tathagata told to the quarrelsome monks of Kau- 
shambi. 

King Kanishka then told the story of Brahmadatta, the power- 
ful king of Benares,—how he had conquered the little kingdom of 
Késala and had the captive King Long-suffering executed in Bena- 
res. But Prince Long-life escaped and, unknown to any one, en- 
tered the service of King Brahmadatta, whose confidence he gained 
by his talents and reliability. Thus he became King Brahmadat- 
ta’s personal] attendant. 

King Kanishka was a good story-teller, and the people of In- 
dia, whether of high or low birth, love to hear a story well told, even 
if they know it by heart. So the conspirators were as though spell- 
bound and forgot, their evil designs; nor did they notice how the 
hall began to fill more and more with the officers of the King of 
Gandhiara. They listened to the adventures of Prince Long-life ; 
how ona hunt he was left alone with King Brahmadatta in the 
forest, how the King laid himself down and slept, how the Prince 
drew his sword, how the King was frightened when he awoke and 
learned that he was in the power of his enemy’s son; and finally 
how each granted the other his life and made peace, thus demon- 
strating the wisdom of the maxim, that hatred cannot be appeased 
by hatred, but is appeased by love,—and by love only.! 

When the King finished the story of Prince Long-life, the hall 
was crowded with armed officers of the Gandhira army, and seeing 
his advantage, King Kanishka, feeling the satisfaction of one who 
had gained a great victory in battle, paused and glanced with a 
good-natured look cver the party of conspirators. He remained as 
self-possessed as a school-master teaching a class of wayward 
boys. ‘I am anxious to be at peace with all the world,” he said, 
‘‘but the question arises, what shall be done with traitors and con- 
spirators who misunderstand my good intentions and would not 
brook the loving-kindness of our great master?” Then addressing 
the Prime Minister of Magadha by his full name and title, he 
added: ‘‘Let me hear your advice, my friend. I meant to pro- 
mote your welfare, while you attempted to take my life. What 
shall I do with you and your associates?” 

The Prime Minister was overwhelmed. He fell on his knees 
and sobbed: ‘‘You are in wisdom like the Enlightened One, the 


1 For full accounts of Prince Long-life see Mahavagga, X, 3-20. (Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. XVII.) 
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Omniscient Tathagata. Would that you were his equal also in 
mercy and compassion. Never should you regret having forgiven 
me my transgression !” 

King Kanishka made no answer but looked round and cast 
conquering glances at the several conspirators, until they, one by 
one, joined the kneeling Prime Minister. Then espying the vener- 
able head of Ashvaghosha among his audience, he approached the 
sage respectfully and said: ‘‘Now, most reverend sir, it is your 
turn to speak, for I want you to tell me what a king ought to do 
unto those men who conspire to take his life. Would it be wise 
for him to follow the behest of the Tathagata and to grant them 
forgiveness?” 

Said Ashvaghosha: ‘Not I, sir, but you are the king. Pro- 
nounce judgment according to your own discretion. I cherish the 
confidence that the seeds of kindness will fall here upon good 
soil.” 

‘‘Thank you, venerable sir. I have learned from the Great 
Teacher of all beings, that to hate no one is the highest wisdom. 
But a king is responsible for the welfare of his people and cannot 
let crime go unpunished. The duty ofa judge is justice. In the 
present case I do not think that I would condone your action if it 
were unmitigated treason; but I see in it a redeeming feature 
which is your patriotism, misguided though it may be. Rise, gen- 
tlemen, and if you will promise forthwith to banish from your heart 
all falsehood, spite, and envy, come and shake hands with me in 
token of your faithful allegiance to both your august sovereign, the 
King of Magadha, and myself, his ally and brother on the throne.” 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


Protestations of fidelity and admiration greeted King Kanishka 
from all sides when he retired to his private rooms after having 
shaken hands with the conspirators. He had conquered his ene- 
mies, not by the power of arms, as he had done before in battle, 
but by the superiority of his mind. 

It was at this moment that a messenger arrived who had been 
sent by the custodian of King Subahu’s summer palace, saying : 
‘«Sir King, send your hunters.to the summer-palace with elephants 
and soldiers, for a man-eating tiger has been seen in its garden and 
parks, and all the people living in the neighborhood are sore afraid 
of the beast.” 


Then the generals of the South shouted: ‘‘Great King and 
Sire, allow us to go out to the summer palace to hunt the tiger; 
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for we are anxious to distinguish ourselves and prove to the world 
that we are valiant soldiers and good hunters.” 

And they received permission to be the foremost in the hunt, 
and after a hasty preparation they set out the same evening, but 
the two kings and their retinue with many officers followed them 
on the following day; Charaka, however, stayed behind at the 
command of King Kanishka, to observe the courtiers and council- 
ors of King Subahu and keep an eye upon the populace of the city, 
the capital of Magadha. 

Charaka sat at a window in company with the venerable Ash- 
vaghosha to see the suite of the two kings with their hunters and 
elephants leaving the city, and Charaka addressed the sage, say- 
ing: ‘*My reverend friend, I learned much yesterday from King 
Kanishka by watching his mode of treating enemies. Truly, I 
understand the doctrine of the Tathagata better now than if I 
had lived for many years in the monastery and studied all the wis- 
dom of the monks. How much evil can be avoided by discretion, 
and should not mortals blame themselves for all the ills that befall 
them? But there is this doubt that vexes my mind. If Amitabha, 
the omnipresent, the eternal, the omnibeneficent source of all wis- 
dom, fashions the world and determines our destinies, why should 
not life be possible without suffering? However, the first sentence 
of the four great truths declares that life itself is suffering. If that 
be so, no amount of discretion could give us happiness so long as 
we live. And, on the other hand, how can Amitaébha permit in- 
numerable beings to suffer innocently for conditions which they 
did not create themselves?” 

‘*My young friend,” replied Ashvaghosha, ‘‘the first great 
truth is truly obvious to any one who knows the nature of life. 
Life consists of separation and combination; it is a constant meet- 
ing and parting and has in store both pains and pleasures. Prove 
to me that life be possible without any change, and I will begin to 
doubt the first of the four great truths. But if life is suffering, no 
being has a right to blame Amitabha for existing. All beings exist 
by their own Karma; they are the incarnation of the deeds of their 
former existences; they are such as they are by their own determi- 
nation, having fashioned themselves under the influence of circum- 
stances. 

‘¢By Amitabha all beings are merely educated in the school 
of life. Some have gained more insight than others. Some love 
the light, others hate it. Some rise to the pure heights of Buddha- 
hood, and others grovel in the dust and take delight in badness 
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and deeds of darkness. Amitabha is like the rain that falls upon 
the earth without discrimination. The seeds of herbs assimilate 
the water that falls from the clouds of heaven in a refreshing 
spring shower, and grow to be herbs each of its own kind. Fern- 
spores become ferns, acorns change the water into the leaves and 
wood and bark of oak trees, and the germs of fruit trees fashion 
it into fruit, each of its own kind, into mangos, bananas, dates, 
figs, pomegranates, and other savory fruits. Amitabha is the same 
to all, as the water of the refreshing rain is the same: but diverse 
creatures make a different use of the benefits of truth, and each 
one is responsible for itself.1 Each one has originated in igno- 
rance by its own blind impulses, each one, in its own field of ex- 
perience, has learned the lesson of life in its own way, and each 
one can blame no one but itself for what it is and has become— 
except that it ought to be grateful for the light that Amitabha sheds 
upon the course of its development. 

‘‘Amitabha is not a god that would assert himself or care for 
worship and adoration. He does not think and act and do deeds. 
He is not Ishvara, not Sakra, not Indra, not Brahma: He is the 
norm of all existence, the good law, the order and intrinsic har- 
mony that shows itself in cause and effect, in the bliss of goodness, 
in the curse of evil-doing. He is above all the gods, and every- 
thing that is has been fashioned by him according to the eternal 
ordinances of his constitution. 

‘«We are not creatures of Amitabha, we are creatures of our 
own making. Life starts in ignorance. It begins with blind im- 
pulses, and life’s start is life’s own doing. But as soon as an im- 
pulse acts and is reacted upon, it is encompassed by the good law 
and thus it is educated by Amitabha and raised by him as children 
are nourished by their mother and instructed by their father. We 
are not the creatures of Amitabha, but his children.? 

‘*Ask thy own self, whether thou art because thou wast created 
by some extraneous power; or contrariwise whether it is not truer 
to say that thou art because thou wilt thy own existence; and thou 
wilt it such as it is. 

‘«Thou hast become what thou art of necessity according to 
the norms that constitute the nature of Amitabha. But thou grew- 
est to be what thou art because thou wantedst to become such. 


1 The Saddharmapundarika, chapter 7. 


2Amit4bha (and with him Buddha is never called Creator) but he is frequently addressed by 
“Father.” See the Saddharmapundartka, I11., 97, 104, and the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, l11., 15, 


1231. 
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‘¢Now if an Ishvara had created thee, thou wouldst not have 
the feeling of freedom that thou now hast, but thou wouldst feel 
like the vessel made by the potter which is what it is in spite of its 
own like or dislike.” ' 

‘¢But if I am determined to love life,” asked Charaka, ‘‘is it 
wrong to do so and shall I be punished for it by suffering?” 

Replied Ashvaghosha: ‘There is neither punishment nor re- 
ward, my son, though we may use the words in adapting our lan- 
guage to the common mode of thought. There is only cause and 
effect. The Tathagata gave no commandments, for what authority 
has any one to command his brother-beings? The Tathagata re- 
vealed to us the evils of life, and what people call the ten com- 
mandments are the ten ways pointed out by the Tathagata how to 
avoid the ten evils. He who does not take the Tathagata’s advice 
must bear the consequences. The tiger will be hunted down, and 
a murderer will be executed. Their fate is the result of their deeds. 
As to love of life, there is nothing wrong in it. If you love life, 
you must not be afraid of suffering. While the Tathagata lived in 
the flesh, he was as much subject to pain as I am and as you are. 
But when the pangs of his last disease came upon him he bore 
them with fortitude and did not complain. If you love life, bear 
its ills nobly and do not break down under its burdens. Avail’ 
yourself of the light of Amitabha, for thus you can escape the 
worst evils of life, the contrition of regret, of remorse, of a bad 
conscience; and the noblest pleasure of life is that of becoming a 
lamp unto others. Let your light shine in the world and you will 
be like unto your father—Amitabha, the omnibenevolent source of 
all illumination.” 


THE PARABLE OF THE ELEPHANT. 


While King Kanishka stayed at the summer palace to witness 
the tiger hunt, a Buddhist Abbot came to the royal palace and re- 
quested an interview with the great King Kanishka’s friend; and 
the Abbot was admitted into the presence of Charaka, who hap- 
pened to be in the company of some councilors of King Subahu, 
among whom was Ashvaghosha, the saintly philosopher. Said the 
Abbot: ‘I come from the monastery in the hills situated near a 
Brahman village south of Benares and have been sent by the 
brethren, the venerable monks whose abbot Iam. We know that 
King Kanishka and you are followers of the Buddha and are stead- 
fast in the orthodox faith. Therefore we approach you in confi- 
dence and hope that you will lend your countenance to us, endeav- 
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oring to spread and establish the good law, the pure religion of the 
Tathagata. We have settled in the hills, but there is a Shiva shrine 
close by and the villagers continue to offer gifts to the priests while 
the venerable brethren who profess faith in the glorious doctrine 
of the Buddha are neglected and sometimes positively suffer from 
privation.” 

‘What can I do about it,” queried Charaka. 

‘‘If the Shiva shrine were removed, the villagers would no 
longer seek religious comfort through Brahman rites and would 
turn Buddhists. We are told that you are a Buddhist monk; you 
will have sympathy with your suffering brethren and help them to 
expel the unbelievers.” : 

‘‘And do you think,” objected Ashvaghosha, ‘‘that either King 
Subahu or King Kanishka would lend you his royal authority to in- 
terfere with the religious service of any one? No, my friend. The 
Shiva worshippers may be mistaken in their religious views, but 
they seek the truth and so long as they do no injury to their neigh- 
bors, their worship cannot be disturbed. And I do not know but 
the Shiva priests may in their own way do good service to the 
people.” 

And there was a Brahman present, one of King Subahu’s coun- 
’ cilors, who was pleased with Ashvaghosha’s remark and expressed 
his approval of the principle of toleration which the great Emperor 
Ashoka had proclaimed in one of his edicts as a maxim of good 
government, and the Brahman added: 

‘‘Do not ye, too, O Buddhists, preach the doctrine of the 
Brahmans, that there is a supreme Lord Creator over all creatures, 
a divine ego-consciousness of All-existence? Whether we call God 
Ishvara, or Shiva, or Amitabha, he remains the same and has a 
just claim to worship.” 

Ashvaghosha shook his head: ‘‘No, my Brahman friend! The 
good law is supreme, and it is a father omnibenevolent as we rightly 
designate it. It is the norm of existence, the standard of truth, 
the measure of righteousness; but that norm is not an Ishvara, 
neither Shiva, nor Brahma. Here is the difference between Ish- 
vara and Amitabha: Ishvara is deified egoism; he demands wor- 
ship and praise. Amitabha is love, he is free from the vanity of 
egoism and is only anxious for his children that they should avail 
themselves of the light and shun the darkness, that they should fol- 
low his advice and walk in the path of righteousness. Ishvara calls 
sin what is contrary to his will; he loves to be addressed in prayer 
and he delights in listening to the praises of his worshippers. Not 
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so Amitabha. Amitabha cares not for prayer, is indifferent to wor- 
ship, and cannot be flattered by praise, but the good law is thwarted 
when his children err; and Amitébha appears to be wrapt in sad- 
ness by the evil results of their mistakes; not for his sake—for he 
is eternal and remains the same forevermore—but for the sake of 
the sufferings of all sentient creatures, for all creatures are his dis- 
ciples, he guides them, he teaches them, he encompasses them. 
He is like unto a father to them. So far as they walk in the light 
and have become conscious beings by dint of reason, they have be- 
come his children.” é' 

Said the Brahman: ‘‘I for one do not believe that Ishvara, or 
Brahma, or whatever you may call God, is a person such as we 
are. He isa higher kind of personality, which however includes 
the faculties of perception, judgment, and reason. I believe there- 
fore that the Buddhist faith is lacking in this, that its devotees 
think of Amitébha as deficient in self-consciousness. Buddhist 
ethics are noble, but are human deeds the highest imaginable? 
Since the godhead is greater than man, the highest bliss will for- 
ever remain a union with Brahma, or Ishvara, or Sakra, or what- 
ever you may call the great Unknown and Unknowable, who has 
revealed himself in the Vedas and is pleased with the prayers and 
sacrifices of the pious who express their faith in worship.” 

‘¢When I was young,” replied Ashvaghosha, ‘‘I was a Brah- 
man myself; I believed in Brahma the Supreme Being, the Crea- 
tor of and Lord over all the worlds that exist. I know there is 
much that is good in the Brahman faith, and I did not abandon it 
because I deemed it bad or injurious. I abandoned it, because the 
doctrine of the Tathagata was superior, all-comprehensive, and 
more profound, for it explains the problems of existence, its whence 
and whither, and is more helpful. The doctrine of the Tathagata 
is practical and not in the air as are the theories and speculations 
of the Brahmans. You seek a union with Brahma and find satis- 
faction in empty words. Where is Brahma, and what is he? We 
may dispute his existence and no one can refute us. He is an idea, 
a metaphysical assumption, and his mansion is everywhere and no- 
where. Thus the Tathagata says that those who believe in Brahma 
and seek a union with Brahma are like a man who should make a 
staircase where four roads meet, to mount up high into a mansion 
which he can neither see nor know how it is, where it is, what it is 
built of, nor whether it exists at all. The priests claim the author- 
ity of the Vedas, and the Vedas are based upon the authority of 
the authors who wrote them, and these authors rely on the author- 
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ity of Brahma. They are like a string of blind men clinging to one 
another and leading the blind, and their method of salvation con- 
sists in adoration, worship, and prayer.! It is a doctrine for chil- 
dren, and though the words of their theory are high-sounding they 
are not the truth but a mere shadow of the truth; and in this sense 
the Tathagata compared them to the monkey at the lake who tries 
to catch the moon in the water, mistaking the reflection for the 
reality.” 

‘But would not all your arguments,” replied the Brahman, 
‘if I were to grant them, apply with the same force to Amitaébha? 
What is the difference whether we say Brahma or Amitabha? Both 
are names for the Absolute.” 

‘There would be no difference in the names, if we understood 
the same by both. Brahma, the Absolute, is generally interpreted 
to mean Being in general, but Amitabha is Enlightenment. We do 
not hanker after existence, but we worship goodness. 

‘‘By Amitabha we understand the eternal, infinite light, i. e., 
the spiritual light of comprehension, and this light is a reality. 
No one doubts that there is a norm of truth and a standard of right 
and wrong. That is Amitabha. We may not yet know all about 
Amitabha; our wisdom is limited; our goodness is not perfect. 
But we ground ourselves upon that which we do know, while you 
Brahmans start with speculations, seeking a union with the Abso- 
lute, which is a vague idea, something unknown and unknowable. 
Amitabha is certainly not a limited self-consciousness, but an in- 
finite principle, an omnipresent law, an eternal norm, higher than 
any individual, but the depth of this norm is unfathomable, its ap- 
plication universal and infinite; its bountiful use immeasurable. 

‘We know something but not all about Amitabha. He is the 
Dharmakaya, the embodiment of the good law. He is the Nirmana- 
kaya, the aspiration to reach bodhi in the transformations of the 
evolution of life. He is the Sambhogakiya, the bliss of good deeds.? 
The philosophers, scientists, poets, of the future, the thinkers and 
dreamers of mankind, will find in Amitabha a wonderful source of 
inspiration which can never be exhausted. The Tathagata’s reli- 
gion is not mere metaphysics, his philosophy is not mere myth- 
ology. He allows metaphysics and mythology their spheres, but 


1The simile of the blind leader of the blind occurs in the same connection in the 7evijja 
Sutta, 15. 


2 For the details of Ashvaghosha's doctrine of the triple aspect of the highest truth (so sim- 
ilar to the Christian trinity) as the Kaya (i. e., body or personality) of (1) the good law (2) trans- 
formation, (3) Bliss, see T. Suzuki’s translation of Ashvaghosha's Discourse on the Awakening 
of Faith, Chicago, 1900, pp. 99-101. 
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urges the practical issues of life. Thus his religion comprises all 
without becoming vague.” 

Said the Brahman: ‘‘How can so many contradictory things 
be united in one?” 

And Ashvaghosha replied: ‘‘ My venerable teacher, the saintly 
sage Parsva, once told me the parable of the elephant which, ex- 
plains the relation of the truth to the sundry doctrines held by the 
several sects and schools, priests and philosophers, prophets and 
preachers. 

‘¢ There was a noble and mighty elephant, an elephant white in 
color, with a strong trunk and long tusks, trained by a good mas- 
ter, and willing and serviceable in all the work that elephants are 
put to. And this noble and mighty elephant being led by his 
guide, the good master who had trained him, came to the land of 
the blind. And it was noised about in the land of the blind that 
the noble and mighty elephant, the king of all beasts, the wisest of 
all animals, the strongest and yet the meekest and kindliest of 
creatures, had made his appearance in their country. So the 
wise men and teachers of the blind came to the place where the 
elephant was and every one began to investigate his shape and fig- 
ure and form. And when the elephant was gone they met and dis- 
cussed the problem of the noble and mighty beast, and there 
were some who said, he is like a great thick snake, others said, 
no! he is like a snake of medium size. The former had felt the 
trunk, the latter the tail. Further there were some who claimed 
that his figure was like that of a high column, others declared he 
was large and bulky like a big barrel, still others maintained he 
was smooth and hard but tapering. Some of the blind had taken 
hold of one of the legs, others had reached the main body, and 
still others had touched the tusks. Every one proposed his view 
and they disputed and controverted, and wrangled, and litigated, 
and bickered, and quarreled, and called each other down, and im- 
precated each one all the others, and they denounced each one all 
the others, and they execrated each one all the others, and they be- 
shrewed and scolded, and anathemised, and excommunicated, and 
finally every one of them swore that every one else was a liar and 
was cursed on account of his heresies. These blind men, every 
one of them honest in his contentions, being sure of having the 
truth and relying upon his own experience, formed schools and 
sects and factions and behaved in exactly the same way as you see 
the priests of the different creeds behave. But the master of the 
noble, mighty elephant knows them all, he knows that every one 
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of them has a parcel of the truth, that every one is ‘right in his 
way, but wrong in taking his parcel to be the whole truth. 

‘¢The master of the elephant is the Tathagata, the Enlightened 
One, the Buddha. He has brought the white elephant represent- 
ing the truth, the noble and mighty elephant, symbolising strength 
and wisdom and devotion, into the land of the blind, and he who 
listens to the Tathagata will understand all the schools, and all the 
sects and all the factions that are in possession of parcels of the 
truth. His doctrine is all-comprehensive, and he who takes refuge 


in Him will cease to bicker, and to contend, and to quarrel.” 


* 
* * 


When Ashvaghosha had finished the parable of the noble and 
mighty elephant, the two Kings returned from the summer palace, 
carrying with them in a solemn procession the slain tiger, and 
close behind on a white charger decked with garlands and gay rib- 
bons, rode the hero of the day, one of the generals from the South, 
whose dart had struck the tiger with fatal precision and death- 
dealing power. 

‘« Behold the hero of the day!” said Charaka. ‘And had the 
conspiracy not miscarried, the same man might now be an assassin 
and a miscreant.” 

‘¢ There is a lesson in it!” replied Ashvaghosha, ‘‘existence is 
not desirable for its own sake. That which gives worth to life is 
the purpose to which it is devoted.” 


THE DOUBLE WEDDING. 


Charaka found by degrees and not without difficulties his men- 
tal equilibrium, which his friend Kanishka seemed to possess nat- 
urally. He unburdened his heart to the saintly old man‘and ar- 
rived at the conviction that he was not made for a monk and that 
his duties of life according to his disposition lay in other fields. 

In the meantime King Kanishka had sent a messenger to Ma- 
tura his chancellor and vicegerent at Gandhara, to bring Princess 
Kamalavati to Benares. 

Princess Kamalavati arrived and when her betrothal to Cha- 
raka was announced the happy events of our story reached their 
climax. Ashvaghosha declared that he himself would solemnise 
the nuptials of both couples, Kanishka with Bhadrasri, and Charaka 
with Kamalavati. 

Kanishka had a great respect for priests, but he did not favor 


1The Udéna, VI. 
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the idea that his friend, the physician royal, should resign his call- 
ing of wizard (as he was wont to call him) for the sake of becom- 
ing a monk. 

When the marriage ceremony was over the King of Gandhara 
claimed that while there were plenty of good and honest men who 
could wear the yellow robe, there was scarcely one man among a 
million who could perform miracles and save human lives, as Cha- 
raka had done.” 

Charaka denied that he was a wizard. His art was no magic 
but consisted simply in observation and experiment, and it was 
nature whose forces he had learned to guide; but for all that he 
accomplished things which astounded the world. They were better 
than the miracles of magicians, for they were more useful and of 
enduring benefit to mankind. 

When his friends praised him, he replied: ‘‘ My science is a 
beginning only and what I accomplish is the work of a tyro. The 
Tathagata has preached the religion of enlightenment, he set the 
wheel to rolling: it is now our duty to follow up his thought, to 
spread enlightenment, and to increase it. Amitabha is infinite, and 
thus the possibilities of invention are inexhaustible. The wondrous 
things which man is able to do, and which he will do in the ages 
to come, can at present only be surmised by the wisest sages. 

‘‘But greater than the greatest feats of invention will be the 
application of the Lord Buddha’s maxim of loving-kindness in all 
fields of human intercourse, in family life, in politics, in labor and 
social affairs, in our dealings with friends and foes, with animals, 
and even with the degenerate and criminal.” 
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HIAWATHA AND THE ONONDAGA INDIANS. 


BY CHARLES L. HENNING. 


[concLUDED.] 


*T*HEN came the election of the chiefs : 

‘‘And Hiawatha said: ‘There shall be one head-chief for 
each nation, and that man shall be the only man to transact the 
important business of the tribe.’ 

‘‘And they made Hiawatha the head-chief of the Mohawks, 
and after having invested the chiefs with extraordinary power the 
people said to Hiawatha: ‘You are now the first of your people 
and the ruler of your government.’ 

‘And the Oneidas elected Dadjede as their head-chief, who 
held the same position as Hiawatha. 

‘And it happened that there appeared at that time a man 
who had not been seen before at the council. His name was De- 
ganahwida; he assisted in the framing of the constitution and 
the laws of the five nations. The people said to him: ‘You have 
assisted in the framing of the constitution of the five nations, and 
for that reason you shall also be a legal member of the confederacy 
if you will also hold the office of chief.’ He replied to the people: 
‘I will accept your offer to be a member of the confederacy, but I 
shall soon go away from here, and I forbid any other person to 
have my name, Deganawhida, or to hold the office of chief. Only 
at the time of a condolence meeting shall my name be mentioned.’ 

‘«Next it was the task of the Onondagas to select their head- 
chief. 


‘¢While they were holding general councils at different places 
in their territory, they often saw a strange-looking man. His form 
was half human, but his hair was of snakes, and snakes hung all 
around his body. People believed that he had something in view, 
and so they went close to him and cut off all the snakes around 
his hair and body, and they called him Tadodaho, i. e., ‘he could 
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not wrest himself.’ And Tadodaho became one of the head-chiefs 
of the Onondagas; the people tried in every way to make of him a 
human being, but finally they became disgusted because they could 
not succeed in their efforts. 

‘He lived quite a while among the Onondagas, but he dis- 
appeared at last. 

‘¢But the name Tadodaho remained in the tribe, and when a 
man was obliged to hold the office of head-chief of the Onondagas, 
he was always called Tadodaho. The Tadodaho is the only proper 
man to invite the people to the general council of the five nations, 
and for this reason he is considered the ‘fire keeper,’ because the 
Onondagas were the keepers of the great council fire. 

‘¢And Hiawatha said further at that last great council to all 
the people who were assembled: ‘You shall have a head-man over 
the five nations. And he shall have a throne, and his throne shall 
be set close to an elm tree the roots of which shall spread out from 
north to south, from east to west, and the top of the tree shall 
reach unto the heaven. 

‘¢ And the five nations shall lay their heads on the roots of the 
tree, and if any enemy shall come along to cut off the roots of the 
tree, the people shall rise and put him to flight. 

‘¢And the head-chief shall have the power of a king. 

‘And the people shall furnish eagle’s wings to their king to 
drive away everything wrong from this throne; and the people 
shall also furnish him a stick, so that the king may use it, if any 
monster should come into his mansion. 

‘¢The Cayugas appointed one head-chief with authority over 
the tribe, and he was called Hagaanyunk. 

‘<The Senecas elected as head-chief Ganiadaejo, and because 
the Senecas had made a gate at the west side of their territory 
which no foreigner was allowed to enter, so they elected two keep- 
ers of the gate. One was called Ganoganedawhi, i. e., ‘burner of 
the scalp’; this means that should anybody try to enter the terri- 
tory by force, that keeper would scalp him and burn his scalp. 

‘«The other man was called Deoninhogawan, i. e., ‘the opener 
of the door.’ In case a foreigner had obtained permission to enter 
the territory, that keeper opened to him the door. 

‘And they elected also a door-keeper for the eastern gate on 
the territory of the Mohawks; his name was Degahihogan, i. e., 
‘the one between the two important business.’ 
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THE CONDOLENCE MEETING. 


‘‘When Hiawatha was on the point of departing, he said at 
the last meeting to his people: ‘I have now finished my work. 
We have now provided for the election of chiefs to transact the 
business for the welfare of our people of the five nations. In case 
the office of chief should come to an end at his death, another 
man must be appointed immediately in his place, so that the posi- 
tion shall never remain vacant. In case of the death of the chief, 
it is the duty of his tribe to select a man who must notify the other 
tribes. And the people shall furnish him a black string of wam- 
pum, signifying that they are in a state of sorrow. Then when he 
comes near to the place where the other tribes live, a distance so 
near that the people can hear him, he shall halloo so that the peo- 
ple may know he is in a state of distress; and he shall go to the 
head-chief of the tribe and notify him that one of their chiefs had 
fallen, and he shall deliver the black string of wampum. All the 
five tribes shall be notified in the same way, and a neutral party 
shall fix a certain time for a condolence meeting. 

‘«¢The old women of the tribe to which the deceased chief 
belonged shall select a man of the same clan to become the new 
chief. The other chiefs shall afterwards investigate the case, and 
if it is found that the man selected by the old women is not the 
right one, then another one shall be elected by the authority of 
the other chiefs. 

‘¢«But if the man selected by the old women be found satis- 
factory in every respect, the new chief shall be elected and pro- 
claimed at the condolence meeting. 

‘«*¢And the neutral party shall appear at the place of the con- 
dolence meeting, not going to the place where the meeting is to 
be held, but staying a certain distance away. 

««The mourning party, i. e., the party of the deceased chief, 
shall go to receive them, and must announce the place where the 
meeting will be held. When they arrive at the appointed place, 
the neutral party will surrender the wampum string of mourning 
that has been used in inviting them to be present. 

‘¢« When the neutral party is received by the sorrowing party, 
the first will form a procession to the council house, and a man 
selected by the people will sing a mourning song and mention in it 
the names of all the chiefs of the five nations, including the de- 
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ceased chiefs, renewing the authority invested in the chiefs since 
the formation of the confederation. 

‘¢¢When the procession reaches the council house, they will 
occupy either the east or the west end of the building (the mourn- 
ing and neutral parties have separate seats), and the song of 
mourning will continue to the end. 

‘¢«When the song is finished they will sit down, saying noth- 
ing for quite a time. 

‘¢¢Then a line will be stretched across the room and the blan- 
kets hung on it, so that the sorrowing party and the neutral party 
cannot see one another. 

‘¢*At the place where the mourning singers are sitting on the 
benches, seven black wampum strings will hang on a stick. The 
neutral party will then sing the same song as the mourning party. 

‘««After its conclusion, another man from the neutral party 
will be appointed to walk from one end of the building to the 
other, having in his hand the black wampum strings; he will sing 
the following words: ‘‘‘I have arrived at your place and have seen 
your situation. You are in a mournful state. Also you are in a state 
of darkness, because one of yours is now flying away,’and is going 
farther and farther. He was once a co-worker for the benefit of 
your nation, and now he has gone away, as it will be with you all, 
with your men, women, and children. I counsel you to remember 
always the work your co-worker has done for your welfare. While 
you are in this state of darkness I have come to you to furnish youa 
sun of light, and on the next morning you will see this sun of light 
breaking up before you. Continually looking at this sun, you will 
be held in a state of happiness. When I came here to your coun- 
cil house and saw the remnants of the woods scattered through the 
room, I ordered that these remnants be gathered and set at the 
proper place, and I have already set the fire, so that you will now 
transact your business for the welfare of your people. I was at the 
grave of the deceased chief, and saw that leaves were scattered 
upon it. I discovered that the office of chief lay on the top of his 
grave, and it is now your duty to point out to mea man who is 
taking his office.” 

‘¢«When the man says these words, one of the war-chiefs will 
rise and take by the hand the man who is elected as the new chief 
and places him before the people at a place where everybody can 
see him. The war chief, having in his hand a short string of wam- 
pum, will thus publicly speak to the people: ‘‘This man who 
stands before you will take the office of chief.” 
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«¢ «Then the war-chief will turn to the man just appointed chief 
and counsel him always to be steadfast in his office and encour- 
age him in his work. He says to him that many people will try 
to oppose him, and it is his duty to be watchful. Then he says: 
‘(Do not think that you are entirely independent. You should 
never say: ‘I shall do as J want to do.’ You are not at liberty to do 
so, but are bound in all your actions by the laws of our confederacy, 
and you shall always and in everything follow the best chiefs, 
and you shall work for the good of our people and never undertake 
to make sorrow for our people.”” And when the newly elected chief 
gives his consent to these words, he shall be considered elected. 

‘¢*Such is the condolence meeting.’ 

‘¢Then Hiawatha still spoke the following words before the 
meeting was brought to an end: ‘This law shall operate as long 
as the five nations exist, and it will end when the world too will 
come to an end. I will now go to make all the necessary arrange- 
ments from generation to generation for the benefit of all our peo- 
ple. I will disperse all the magical monsters, and also in the wil- 
derness I will disperse them, so that only such animals are left as 
are good to eat; and all these lakes will be for your fishing, and in 
the wilderness the animals for hunting will be for your refresh- 
ment. I shall prepare all these things before I leave, for your 
safety and for the safety of all generations.’ 

‘‘Then Hiawatha left his place and rowed in his white canoe 
through Oneida Lake and also Onondaga Lake, Cayuga Lake, and 
Seneca Lake. 

‘Then he came back somewhere near the city of Syracuse to 
say a last farewell to his people of the five nations, and they were 
assembled all together close by the Onondaga Lake, and these are 
the last words which he uttered: ‘I have finished my work and 
have made a constitution for your people, and it shall last as long 
as the world shall last.’ 

‘‘Then he said a last farewell to his people, expressing the 
hope that they should always remain in the state of prosperity. 
Slowly rose his white canoe up into the air, but remained for a 
while standing in the air, high enough that the people could see 
and hear him. Thus he spoke: 

‘«¢T shall now go home to my place; should it happen that 
the government which I have framed does not last as long as the 
world, then it will be my bounden duty to appear again.’ 

‘«Such were the last words of the great reformer of his people 
before his white canoe rose higher and higher. 
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‘‘Thus departed Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha the Beloved, 
In the glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 
To the regions of the home wind, 
Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Gonemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter.” 

Such is the story of the foundation of the Confederacy of the 
Five Nations, told to me by the good chief Daniel La Fort of the 
Onondaga Indians ; it was not without deep emotion that he spoke, 
and I myself was deeply impressed by the touching tale. 

When I asked him how it happened that so many stories had 
been told, most of them widely differing from each other, concern- 
ing Hiawatha and his work, and that especially the ‘‘Holder of 
Heavens” is considered by many as the founder of the League, he 
answered: ‘‘We all know that Hiawatha was the true and only 
founder of the League; he was our great forefather and has really 
dwelt among us. We believe in him, and when some people 
say that the ‘Holder of Heavens’ founded the League, I can only 
say that he is considered to have been a superhuman being who 
lived long before Hiawatha. He had the power to make himself 
invisible, and he called all Indians his brothers and sisters. He 
destroyed all the numerous monsters, but he made no constitu- 
tion.” 

When asking Chief Daniel La Fort the meaning of the word 
‘‘ Hiawatha,” he answered that it meant ‘‘the awakener.” A few 
days later I asked Albert Cusick, who also lives on the Onondaga 
Reservation, the meaning of the word and received the same re- 
ply. Rev. Beauchamp, however, gives in his book, Zhe /roguois 
Trail, the following explanation: ‘‘Mr. Horatio Hale interprets it 
‘He who seeks or makes the wampum belt.’ This would bring 
the name down to the seventeenth century, if the ordinary wam- 
pum belt is meant, for until then the Iroquois had none of the small 
beads used in making these.” Beauchamp then continues: ‘L. 
H. Morgan translated Ha-yo-ment-ha ‘he who combs,’ understand- 
ing an allusion in this to his combing the snakes out of Tadodaho’s 
head. Pére Cuoq suggested: ‘The river maker.’”” My Onondaga 
friend, Albert Cusick, told me that the name meant ‘‘one who has 
lost his mind, and seeks it, knowing where to find it.” —The reader 
will see that the interpretation I obtained from Cusick is some- 
what different from the one Mr. Beauchamp gives, but I think that 
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the definition ‘‘The awakener”’ will come nearest the truth, be- 
cause Hiawatha indeed was an ‘‘awakener” of his people; he 
awoke them from the sleep of indifference and gave them a consti- 
tution. 

Daniel La Fort told me further that ‘‘The Holder of Heav- 
ens” had prophesied to his people that at some future time a large 
nation would arrive to drive the Onondagas from their homes and 
take their land by force, so that they would have no place of rest. 
How this prophecy was fulfilled, we all know: when the ‘‘pale 
faces” came, they drove them away and made themselves masters 
of the land. 

Summing up the views I obtained from the facts communi- 
cated to me by La Fort, I suggest that Hiawatha was not a myth- 
ical being, but a man of flesh and blood, who lived towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, and was the founder of the Confed- 
eracy of the Five Nations. 

The origin of the different clans, as well as the origin of the 
names of the tribes, seems to point to the original economical oc- 
cupation of the respective tribes ; because the replies of the people 
when asked by Hiawatha what they were doing: ‘‘ we are hunting 
the bear,” ‘‘ we are hunting the eel,” and so on, and then the name- 
giving of ‘‘bear clan,” ‘‘eel clan,” and so on, indicates that the 
clan-symbol or totem stood for the social mark of distinction of the 
different tribes. When Hiawatha said to the people that they 
should set up a pole with the idol of the clan on its top, he doubt- 
less wanted to say that there, where the pole with the bear was to 
be seen, lived the bear-people, and so forth. 

With religious belief the clan-symbol has nothing to do, and 
when asking La Fort whether these idols were worshipped, he de- 
nied it most emphatically. Accordingly, if a member of a tribe 
said: ‘‘I belong to the bear-clan,” this does not mean that his 
forefather was a bear, nor that he worshipped the bear, but simply 
that the bear is the coat-of-arms of his clan. 





























GOSPEL PARALLELS FROM PALI TEXTS. 


Translated from the Originals by ALBERT J. Epmunps. 
(Seventh Series.) 


THE GOSPEL PREACHED IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE POST-RESURRECTION MISSIONARY CHARGE. 


Matthew xxviii. 18. All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and 
on earth. 


1 Peter iii. 18, 19. Christ also suffered for sins once... .being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit; in which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison. 

iv. 6. Unto this end was the Gospel preached even to the dead. 


NUMERICAL COLLECTION IV. 33. 


HEN a Tathagato arises in the world, an Arahat, a Buddha 
supreme, endowed with wisdom in conduct, auspicious, 
knowing the universe, a matchless charioteer of men who are 
tamed, a Master of angels and mortals, a Blessed Buddha, he 
preaches his religion, to wit, Personality (Sakkdyo), the origin of 
personality, and the cessation thereof, and the path that unto that 
cessation goes. And, monks, those angels of long life, self-radiant, 
happy beings, abiding in the lofty mansions long, when they hear 
the preaching of the Tathagato’s religion, are everywhere seized 
with fear, astonishment, and trembling, saying: ‘‘Impermanent, 
alas! are we, O friend, ’tis said; and we thought we were perma- 
nent; unstable, and we deemed we were stable; non-eternal, who 
thought ourselves eternal. 'Tis said, O friend, that we are imper- 
manent, unstable, non-eternal, hedged about with personality!” 
Such, O monks, is the spiritual power of the Tathagato over 
the angel-world ; such his great authority and mystic might.! 
[In the Middling Collection, Sutta 49, Gotamo transports himself to the 
heaven of Brahmé, to convert an angel from the heresy that his blest abode was 


1[t is this paragraph which led us to adduce the parallel in Matthew xxviii. 18, 
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everlasting. There is also a story, found in the Sanskrit DivyAvadina and other 
uncanonical sources,’ of Buddha going to the other world to preach the Gospel to 
his mother. It is alluded to in the PAliof Jataka zo, and is told in full in No. 483, 
but only in the commentary, not in the text. I will thank any scholar to find it in 
the Canon. ] 

Dr. Carus has pointed out to me the significant fact that the 
preaching of the Gospel to the nations is a later addition to the 
New Testament. This is borne out by the archaic oracle in Mat- 
thew : 

‘*Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Sam- 
aritans; but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel... .Ye shall not have 
gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man become.” (The Missionary 
Charge in Matth. 5, 6 and 23.) 

It is Luke alone who invents the mission of the Seventy (i. e., 
to the seventy nations of the world, according to Jewish geogra- 
phy). As we pointed out in April, 1900, there is a parallel here 
with the sixty-one Arahats sent forth by Gotamo. That Luke in- 
vented the story of the Seventy is betrayed by himself, for, in xxii. 
35, he agrees with the Petrine and Matthzan tradition, in ascrib- 
ing certain words to the Charge to the Twelve from which he has 
wrested them to make up his ideal Charge to the Seventy: 

‘*When I sent you forth without purse and wallet and shoes, lacked ye any- 
thing? And they said, Nothing.” 

Luke puts the words, ‘‘no purse, no wallet, no shoes,” into 
the Charge to the Seventy (x. 4), while in the Charge to the 
Twelve he reads: ‘‘nor wallet, nor bread, nor money; neither 
have two coats.” But there is no mention of shoes. (Luke ix. 3.) 

In the Gospel tradition generally the great Missionary Charge 
is the one given after the resurrection : 

‘*Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptising them into 
the names of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost." (Matth. xxviii. 
19.) 

The Trinitarian formula betrays the lateness of the redaction, 
but the passage is older than the redaction, for the substance of it 
is found in the Fourth Gospel: ‘‘ Peace be unto you: as the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.”’ (John xx. 21.) I have little 
doubt that the Matthzan charge read originally: ‘‘baptising them 
into my name,” simply; to which Rendel Harris assented when I 
once pointed this out to him. 


11 do not call the Divyavadana uncanonical merely because it is not in the P4li Canon, but 
because it is post-Asokan. However, it doubtless contains a nucleus which we may call semi- 
canonical, for the Avad4nas were classed by several sects in the Miscellaneous Pitaka, outside 
the great Collections of Agamas. 
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As a Christian believer (though attached to no sect or Church 
whatever) I personally maintain that the post-resurrection mission- 
ary charge is no mere fiction introduced to imitate Buddhism 
(granting that even the catholic Luke knew thereof), but a reality. 
It is my conviction, after long research and thinking, that the 
Lord Jesus was vividly present, in some guise—whether palpable 
or visionary matters little—to his disciples after death, and espe- 
cially to Peter. I believe too that he impressed their minds with 
his wishes, which had expanded since the days when he forbade 
ministrations to Samaritans and pagans. Unfortunately the ac- 
count of the great appearance to Peter has been lost, if not sup- 
pressed by the Church. It probably contained the charge to Peter 
(misplaced in Matth. xvi.) and some matter relating to the descent 
into Hades mentioned in Peter’s Epistle. But this leads us to the 
question of the lost ending of Mark, and is food for another article. 
I will only quote the proof-texts for an apparition to Peter: 

Mark xvi. 7: ‘'Go, tell his disciples and Peter, He goeth before you into 
Galilee: there shall ye see him.” 

(Cf. also Mark xiv. 28, fortified by the parallel in Matthew, 
but weakened by its omission in the Vienna Gospel-fragment from 
Egypt.) 

1 Cor. xv. 5. ‘He appeared to Cephas.” 
Luke xxiv. 34. ‘'The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon." 


Eusebius, H. E. II. 1. Clement [of Alexandria]....in the 
seventh book of [his Institutions] writes also thus: 


‘‘The Lord transmitted the Gnosis unto James the Just, John and Peter after 
his resurrection.” 
Shahrastani of Persia, A. D. 1150, 


‘‘ After he was dead and crucified, he returned, and Simon Peter saw him and 
He spake with him, and transmitted to him the power. Then he left the world 
and ascended into heaven, and Simon Peter was his representative.” (Haar- 
briicker, Vol. I., p. 261.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAHAYANA DOCTRINE AND ART.’ 


COMMENTS ON THE STORY ‘‘AMITABHA.”’ 


The story Amitdbha is the third in a series of short tales explanatory of Bud- 
dhism. The first of them, Xarma, treats of Buddhist ethics; the second, N77- 
vdna, of Buddhist psychology; and Amztdbha is an exposition of Buddhist 
theology. 





Lotus DgsiGn. 
From Griffith's Paintings in the Ajanté Caves. 


The original Buddhism omitted any allusion to God or other metaphysical 
conceptions; but in the further development of the Buddhist Church the meta- 


1The frontispiece and illustrations of this article represent scenes and pictures from the 
Ajant4 caves which will be completed in the next number. They are the best monuments of 
Buddhist monastery life left in India of the period from 250 B. C. to 600 A. D., which is the age of 
our story Amit4bha, viz., the period of the origin and completion of the Mahfy4na doctrine. 

The frontispiece representing one of the chaityas, or churches, exhibits the art employed by 
the cave-builders to impress the worshipper or any person entering it with religious awe, and so 
predispose his mind for devotion. In one of the Buddhist chaityas (as mentioned by Fergusson) 
the light is concentrated upon a dagoba, the place where in Christian churches the altar stands, 
which has the peculiar effect of imparting to the spot a visible sanctification from above by a 
halo of rays of dimmed light. 

The frescoes on the walls represent scenes from the life of Buddha and from J&taka tales, 
and from the inexhaustible treasury of Buddhist saint stories. 
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physical question as to the ultimate condition of existence, and especially of the 
sources from which Buddhahood springs, became irrepressible and thus a new 
movement originated which is commonly called the school of Mahayana. 

The Mah4y4na is not, properly speaking, a school but a church, or rather a 
doctrine which inspires all the Buddhist churches of the North; and the inventors 


of the term Mahdydna designated the older churches of the South, now mainly 
represented in the Buddhism of Ceylon, as the Hinaydna. 

Mahday4na means “the large vessel,” viz., a great ship in which multitudes 
may cross the ocean of Samsara, the restlessness of the world; while Hinaydna 
means ‘‘the small vessel,”’ viz., a little boat in which only one single man can 
attain to Nirvana. The Mah4y4na is a natural development of Buddhism, and is 








SIDDHARTHA, THE PRINCE, LEAVING THE PALACE BEFORE SEEING THE THREE EvILs oF LiFE. 
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practically implied in the original doctrines of Buddha. The contrast between 
Mahdydna and Hinay4na is not so great as it may appear, for the metaphysical 
ideas which are expounded in the Mahdydna philosophy are ultimately based upon 
traditions which go back to original sayings of Buddha himself. 

The doctrine of Amitabha, i. e., of the source of Buddhahood as an eternal 
principle, is expressed in a passage of the Diamond Cutter, where the nature of the 





Buddha. 
Bodhisattva Samanta Bhadra, Bodhisattva Maiijugri, 
Representing the principle Representing the principle 
of particularity or of universality or 
is love. wisdom, 
Ananda. Mah4k4cyapa. 


A TyprcaL REPRESENTATION OF THE MAHAYANA FAITH. 


Buddha is explained to be incorporeal and spiritual. Buddha cannot be seen with 
bodily eyes, for they have the body of the law (Dharmakdya, chapter xxvi.) and 
further the name Tathagata (i. e., the Perfect One) is justified because Buddhas 
have attained the state of the uncreate, the no-origin. They have become identi- 
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cal with suchness (the highest formative law) and possess no qualities of particu- 
larity or thisness, viz., material existence. We read in chapter XVIL.: 

‘‘And why, O Subhiti, the name of Tathfgata? It expresses true suchness. 
And why Tathagata, O Subhati? It expresses that he has no origin. And why 
Tathdgata, O Subhiti? It expresses the destruction of all qualities. And why 
Tathagata, O Subhiiti? It expresses one who had no origin whatever. And why 
this? Because, O Subhiti, no-origin is the highest goal." ! 

The’philosopher of the Mah4ydna is Acvaghosha. The tendency and perhaps 
the word also existed before him, but he is the great systematiser who formulated 
it, and he left a little treatise entitled Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in 
the Mahayana. The original Sanscrit text of this small but important book has 
been lost, and it has been preserved only in two Chinese translations which have 
for the first time been translated into English by Teitaro Suzuki, and published 
by The Open Court Publishing Company in 1900. 

The philosophy in the Mah4yana is represented in a picture which has become 
typical of Northern Buddhism. Buddha is seated on a lotus throne in the atti- 
tude of teaching, with particularity on his right side, and wisdom, the principle of 
universality, on his left. The former is personified in Bodhisatva Samanta Bhadra, 
riding a white elephant, and the latter in Bodhisatva Majijucri, riding a lion. The 
group is completed by the presence of Ananda, the disciple of love, and Kacyapa, 
the disciple of wisdom, equipped with his begging bowl. P. c. 


|TO BE CONCLUDED.]} 





SECRECY IN RELIGION. 


‘*T am the doubter and the doubt; 
and I the hymn the Brahmin sings.”’ 

The following supplementary notes may be of interest to the readers of Zhe 
Open Court in connection with the Gayatri.” 

I asked Count De Gubernatis as we were looking at the wonders of the Musée 
Guimet on the occasion of the Congress of the History of Religions in Paris (Sep- 
tember, 1900), whether now that all the sacred books had been translated and re- 
produced in European editions, there was still a prejudice against uttering the more 
sacred parts before a European. He answered with the following story: When 
he was on a visit to a native prince whose name I have forgotten, he expressed to 
the prime minister the desire to hear some verses recited in the peculiar imme- 
morial measure used for them. The prime minister readily assented and arranged 
a meeting with certain Brahmans whose particular business it was to study and 
transmit the proper articulation of the Scriptures. On the appointed day, Count 
De Gubernatis, the prime minister, and three or four Brahmans accordingly as- 
sembled. Two or three of the Brahmans proceeded to repeat their verses without 
hesitation ; they were the reciters of the later sacred books. But when it came to 
the earliest Vedas, the Brahman whose study these were, positively declined to 
utter a word; to do so, he said, would be sacrilege. In order to persuade him 
Count De Gubernatis himself repeated the hymn to the sun, to show him that he 
was already familiar with the sense. But to no avail. The sacred mystery dwelt 


1The original Sanscrit text is published in Buddhist Texts from Yapan, edited by F. Max 
Miiller, Oxford, Clarendon Press. Our passage, quoted from the Vagra XéAedik§, chap. XVII., 
will be found on p. 37. Fora translation see S. B. of the E., XLIX., part II., p. 133. 


2See The Open Court for February 1902, p. 97. 
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in the sound and this could not be profaned. Here was a sad predicament: the 
prime minister with his promise, the Brahman with his samples—each equally ob- 
stinate. At last the prime minister said: ‘‘I command you to utter the words or 
you will have to take the consequences.” ‘' Well,” said the priest at last, ‘‘I will 
say them to you, but not to this stranger." And this was done—but the “‘ stranger” 
was quite close by and heard it all! 

I am afraid that in spite of the holy stratagem, the poor Brahman had to go 
through penances untold to wash away his sin ! 

The truth appears to be that there still exists an unconquerable aversion to re- 
peating the formula to a foreigner who is evidently taking notes, but that most 
Hindus do not now mind reciting it in the presence of Europeans for their own re- 
ligious purposes, if the Europeans are persons whom they are accustomed to, and 
in whom they have confidence. An old friend of mine, General G. G. Pearse 
(whose sister married my cousin Lord Napier of Magdala), wrote to me not long 
ago that he had often been with Brahmans and Pundits ‘‘ when they performed 
their morning sacrifice and rite whilst chanting their old metre,” and, he adds, ‘‘it 
was beautiful and simple.” He also makes the interesting remark: ‘‘ From the 
beginning of time, great prayer, sacrifice, etc., has been almost always performed 
whilst going round and round; it was so during the Gayatri.” My friend is one 
of the last survivors of the heroic men (heroes by far diviner right than that of 
mere courage or military capacity) who saved India for England: Havelock, Out- 
ram, Napier, Lawrence, Neville, Chamberlain (the Field Marshal lately dead), and 
a handful of others: how morally grand was the stuff they were made of! They 
knew the country and its people thoroughly, as no one knows it now: General 
Pearse told me that he could have ‘‘traversed India by the aid of the stars,” so 
much night work had he done during the Indian mutiny. All these men felt a deep 
sympathy for the people of the land and were loved by them. I know one chivalrous 
American soldier who in like manner has made himself beloved wherever he has 
gone with the conquering race—Colonel E. L. Huggins. 

This is the Happy Warrior; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 

That rare book, the Hindu Pantheon of Edward Moor, which was published 
early in the last century, contains several allusions to the Gayatri, the repetition 
of which, without any other religious act, is stated to be sufficient to win beatitude. 
It ought, however, to be repeated a thousand times on each occasion if the whole 
benefit is to be derived from it. Those who have done this, being full of the divine 
essence, move as freely as air and can assume an ethereal form. A prayer is some- 
times addressed to It, which runs thus: ‘‘Divine text, who dost grant our best 
wishes, whose name is trisyllable, whose import is the power of the supreme being ; 
come, thou mother of the Vedas who didst spring from Brahma: be constant here !” 
A learned Pundit described it as ‘‘ Perfect truth ; perfect happiness, without equal, 
immortal; absolute unity; which neither speech can describe nor mind compre- 
hend; all-pervading, all-transcending ; delighted with its own boundless intelli- 
gence; not limited by time or space.” This description shows very clearly that 
the Gayatri is regarded as more than a hymn to the deity ; it zs the deity. 

Moor said that the text was mentally recited (to the accompaniment of a sort 
of wordless chant), and this seems to be in all times the proper way of its perform- 
ance, which accounts for the fact of many Europeans hearing it but being unable 
to seize its meaning, until the Vedas were translated in their entirety. He observes 

that no doubt pious Brahmans would be deeply shocked at hearing the Gayatri de- 
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filed by unholy articulation and would be distressed at knowing that the characters 
and meaning were in possession of persons outside of the pale of sanctity. This 
reminds me that my grandfather, Sir. C. E. Carrington, was under the impression 
that Sir W. Jones’s unexpected death a week or two after gaining possession of the 
Gayatri was not without connection with his acquirement of the long sought-after 
treasure; but this was only a guess. 

The subject of secret names and formule is a large one. I mentioned in my 
former paper one other instance: the Most Holy name of God. Certain of the 
Jews believed that Jesus Christ acquired knowledge of this name and that it was by 
it that he worked his miracles. There are, of course, very many other cases of 
unpronounceable, or at least rarely pronounced, names and words. The Greeks 
would not refer directly to the Erinyes as may be seen from the following passage 
in the CGdipus at Colossos of Sophocles : 

‘‘Some wandering stranger must the old man be, 
No native of the land, or he 
Had never dared to rove 
Within the bounds of this untrodden grove 
Of the unconquered maids whose names we ne’er 
Even to utter dare, 
But hurry by 
Without a glance and silently; 
With lips fast closed and words confined 
To the mute language of th’ adoring mind,”’ 
—Translated by H. Carrington. 
It was to avoid direct allusion to the Furies that they were called the Eumenides 
or ‘‘ Kind Beings,” a description they merited in the case of CEdipus, as they did 
not resent his innocent intrusion. 

The dislike to mentioning the Erinyes by their name, probably sprang merely 
from the apprehension lest they might be angered by light or disrespectful ref- 
erence to them, but much deeper questions are involved in the early uncertainty 
or secrecy about the name of the Supreme Creator. We know that the earliest 
Roman worship was of a mysterious Azo Loqguente : a voice that spoke out of the 
depths of the earth. Perhaps the very earliest idea of deity was a voice—a speak- 
ing voice—a Logos. I am tempted here to mention a theory formed by an Italian 
friend of mine now dead; it was that at first, in the evolution of man from a lower 
animal form, language was the discovery of a few individuals who kept the secret 
to themselves and thereby became powerful and the objects of religious awe. I 
do not know if this supposition has ever been discussed, but it would account for 
the primordial reverence of the word. 

E. MarRTINENGO-CESARESCO, 





WORDS 0’ CHEER. 


Lo! Calvin, Knox, and Luther cry, 
I hae the truth and I and I. 
Puir sinners, if ye gang agley 
The Deil will hae ye 
And then the Lord will stand abeigh 
And will na sae ye. 


But Hoolie! hoolie! Na sa fast. 
When Gabriel shall blaw his blast 
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And Heaven and earth awa hae past, 
These lang syne saints 

Shall find baith Deil and Hell at last 
Mere pious feints. 


The upright, honest-hearted man 

Who strives to do the best he can, 

Need never fear the Church's ban 
Or Hell’s damnation, 

For God will need nae special plan 
For his salvation. 


The ane wha feels our deepest needs 
Recks little how man counts his beads, 
For righteousness is not in creeds 

Or solemn faces, 
But rather lies in kindly deeds 

And Christian graces. 


Then never fear, wi’ purpose leal, 

A head to think, a heart to feel 

For human woe, for human weal, 
Nae preaching loon 

Your sacred birthright e’er can steal 
To Heaven aboon. 


Tak tent o’ truth and heed thee well, 
The man who sins mak’s his own hell, 
There's nae worse deil than himsel, 
But God is strongest, 
And when puir human hearts rebel 
He haulds out longest. 
Rosert Burns.! 





A WORLD’S RELIGIOUS CLASSIC. 


Mr. Albert J. Edmunds has at last given us a real English translation of the 
immortal verses of the Dhammafada,’ a translation that rigorously adheres to 
the original, yet is couched in robust and idiomatic English. The Dkammafada, 


1 This poem comes to me through the courtesy of a Scotch gentleman of high position in the 
banking world. He received it from a countryman of his, and the poem purports to be an un- 
published production of Robert Burns's muse. But my authority, while leaving me at liberty to 
use the poem, requested me not to mention his name for the reason that he has his grave doubts 
as to the authenticity of the verses. The poem is too good to have remained so long unpublished. 
There is no doubt that upon the whole the language is that of Burns, but its resemblance is so 
close that it is more likely that of a clever imitator compiling Burns’s most characteristic expres- 
sions than of Burns himself. In spite of these doubts it seems not impossible that the poem is 
genuine. The ideas certainly are in harmony with Burns's convictions. 

Can any of our Scotch readers give us light on the subject? P. Cc. 

2Hymns of the Faith (Dhammapada): Being an Ancient Anthology Preserved in the Short 
Collection of the Sacred Scriptures. Translated from the P4li by Albert J. Edmunds. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co. 1902. Pages, xili, 110, Price, cloth, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. net). 
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to use Mr. Edmunds's own words, is an ‘‘ancient anthology of Buddhist devo- 
tional poetry and was compiled from the utterances of Gotamo and his disciples ; 
from early hymns by monks; and from the poetic proverbs of India." 

In the original Pali and Sanskrit, or in the various other languages of the 
Asiatic nations, these sacred hymns have for centuries been recited in Buddhist 
monasteries and homes from Ceylon, Siam and Burmah to Afghanistan and Tibet, 
and from Turkestan across the entire breadth of Asia to the coasts of China 
and Japan. ‘‘If ever,” says Mr. Edmunds eloquently, ‘‘an immortal classic was 
produced upon the continent of Asia, it is this. Its sonorous rolls of rhythm are 
nothing short of inspired..... No trite ephemeral songs are here, but red-hot lava 
from the abysses of the human soul, in one of the two of its most historic erup- 
tions. These old refrains from a life beyond time and sense, as it was wrought 
out by generations of earnest thinkers, have been fire to many a muse. They 
burned in the brains of the Chinese pilgrims, who braved the blasts of the Mongo- 
lian desert, climbed the cliffs of the Himalayas, swung by the rope-bridge across 
the Indus where it rages through its gloomiest gorge, and faced the bandit and the 
beast, to peregrinate the Holy Land of their religion, and tread in the footsteps of 
the Master. Verses were graven on the walls of august temples at the command 
of Hindi emperors who abolished capital punishment, mitigated slavery, and es- 
tablished hospitals for men and animals, under the sway of this marvellous cult; 
and by Ceylon monarchs whose ruined reservoirs, as large as lakes, astonish us 
among the wonders of antiquity. And to-day, after twenty centuries of Roman 
and Christian culture, they have won the admiration of Europeans and Americans 
in every seat of learning, from Copenhagen to the Cambridges, and from Chicago 
to St. Petersburgh.” 

‘*And,” remarks again Mr. Edmunds, concerning his rendering, ‘‘ while stick- 
ing to an almost literal translation, I have tried to convey some flavor of the origi- 
nal by using an archaic and poetic style. Perhaps it is too ambitious a wish to 
hope to naturalise in English this Buddhist Holy Writ, as the King James version 
has naturalised the Christian; but if I fail some one else will succeed.” 

Much to this success Mr. Edmunds has certainly contributed, and it will be 
due largely to his great pains if the work comes to enjoy in English the enlightened 
popularity that it deserves. M. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


COMMONWEALTH OR Empire. A Bystander's View of the Question. By Goldwin 
Smith, D. C. Z., Emeritus Professor of Cornell University. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1902. Pages, 
82. Price, 60 cents. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, formerly professor in Oxford, Eng., and afterwards the 
occupant of a professorship of history in Cornell University, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern publicists. His historical essays have been universally sig- 
nalised by their breadth of view and their elegance, while Outlines of the Political 
History of the United States for a long time stood alone in its impartiality. Pro- 
fessor Smith's present views, therefore, on the great subject now agitating Amer- 
ican political thought are deserving of attentive consideration. 

Looking as a bystander upon our political troubles, Professor Smith sees the 
paramount issue of American politics, not in the question of the monetary stand- 
ard, but in the question of commonwealth and empire. ‘‘ Shall the American Re- 
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public be what it has hitherto been, follow its own destiny, and do what it can to 

fulfil the special hopes which humanity has founded on it ; or shall it slide into an 

imitation of European Imperialism, and be drawn, with the military powers of Eu- 

rope, into a career of conquest and domination over subject races, with the polit- 

ical liabilities which such a career entails? This was and is the main issue for hu- 

manity. Seldom has a nation been brought so distinctly as the American nation 

now is to the parting of the ways. Never has a nation's choice been more impor- 

tant to mankind.” 

Against the commonwealth three forces, he says, distinct but convergent, are 
now arrayed: Plutocracy, militarism, and imperialism. Before them he sees the 
old spirit of American independence, spontaneity, and political equality, disappear- 
ing. Plutocracy appears to him the greatest foe; its progress is continually in- 
creasing, and it is therefore bound to work a serious change in the spirit of our in-, 
stitutions, though without disturbing republican forms and names. The magnitude 
of American fortunes is something almost inconceivable, and the power which 
wealth has brought with it is correspondingly great. What is there to counterbal- 
ance it? Not religious aspirations, not humanitarian aspirations ? ‘‘ Wealth, with 
little regard to its source, is becoming almost an object of our social worship. In- 
tellect, literary or scientific, culture, and art may still keep up a struggle against 
riches for social ascendency, but they will hardly be able to hold their own. Pop- 
ularity the multimillionnaire purchases with ease, at a cost which to him is no sac- 
rifice; while the community, even when the munificence is the noblest, is put 
rather too much in the attitude of receiving alms.” 

Professor Smith then details the coercive uses to which great fortunes have 
been put in the control of our government both national and local. It has become 
not a substitute for the ancient aristocracy, for the latter brought with it its duties, 
—duties which custom, heredity, and religion had made almost compulsory. But 
the conception of duty in the case of the new power lies entirely with the individ- 
ual. We have in the case of Florence a historic instance of a government being 
converted from a republic into a principality under the absolute government of a 
single plutocratic family. Something analogous, Professor Smith thinks, may take 
place in the case of the American republic. 

And so our author continues his discourse, applying the same considerations 
to the ‘‘sudden gust of militarism and imperialism " which has struck our country 
and which is threatening to reverse, as he says, the progress made by reason, by 
economical government, and by international morality during the last half century. 
Imperialism and militarism as embodied in the Roman Empire are our author's 
bugbears. The contributions of Rome to humanity are in his opinion relatively not 
superior to the achievements of the little city of Tyre. The phrase ‘' British Em- 
pire" is a fallacious term. The British Empire is merely a federation of self govern- 
ing colonies. England has lost, not gained, by its imperial ambitions. Imperial- 
ism always ‘‘ threatens with destruction the wild stocks of humanity,” yet there are 
often in them the latent germs of future progress. Had Varus conquered the Ger- 
mans, the nation that gave us Luther, Leibnitz, Lessing, Kant, and Goethe would 
not have existed. The Boers have shown themselves the equals of their conquerors 
‘tin all that makes not only the thews and sinews, but the heart, of a nation.” 
And the civilisation to which they are to give place is typified in Johannesburg, 
‘*a city of gambling-houses, saloons, brothels, and prize-rings." 

In the United States the white man already has his burden and need not look 
abroad for it. The Negro question is more momentous than ever, and now we are 
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to add to it the problem of the black population of Cuba, the black population of 
the West Indies, and the black population of the Philippines. The Isthmian Canal 
will lure us on to expansion on the continent southward, and inevitably, according 
to Professor Smith, one of two things must happen: ‘‘ Either a radical change in 
the character of the nation and in the spirit, if not in the form of its institutions, 
or a second disruption. Have Expansionists looked ahead? Have they made up 
their minds what direction their expansion shall take, and considered, if it takes a 
southern direction, what is likely to be the effect ?" 

And this decision, adds the author, cannot be safely left to traders, as it ap- 
pears likely to be, for these care little for national character or for anything but 
the immediate extension of their trade. The problem is to be solved on broader 
and more unbiassed grounds. B. 


CoLontaAL GOVERNMENT. An Introduction to the Study of Colonial Institutions 
By Paul S. Reinsch, Professor of Political Science in the University of Wis- 
consin. New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. 1902. Pages, x, 386. Price, $1.25 net. 

2 Now that the United States has entered definitively upon its colonial career, 
this book of Prof. Paul S. Reinsch will be welcomed as a timely one. The author 
believes that ‘‘ while no one would advocate the servile imitation of the methods 
of other colonial powers, still it is the part of wisdom at this juncture to review the 
modes of action and the institutions by which other nations have been for a long 
time attempting, with varying results, to solve similar problems." He has accord- 
ingly presented a study of the constitutional frame-work of colonial government 
generally, presenting a brief survey of the motives and methods of colonial expan- 
sion from the historical point of view, treating also of the general forms of colonial 
government, and lastly presenting an outline of administrative organisation and 
legislative methods. 

The present volume deals with the institutional forms of government as dis- 
tinguished from the financial, educational, immigrational, sanitary, commercial, 
and industrial aspects of administration, which will be dealt with in a subsequent 
volume. The book forms part of ‘‘ The Citizens’ Library,” which we have had 
frequent occasion to notice before. 


Animism and Law; A Paper on Buddhism, explains the views of Bhikkhu 
Ananda Maitriya concerning the religious development that has taken place in 
mankind. The original notion of animism, which peoples all the world with 
ghosts, spirits, and demons, reached its highest development in the monotheistic 
conception in the early Vedic period. The smaller animistic gods passed away 
and left only one great god, an ultimate divine unity, called Brahm. This Brahm 
was conceived in analogy to the soul of man; it was represented as the light in the 
fire, as the glory in the dawn, and the soul of all things. It was a god, not to be 
prayed to, but to be attained; a god demanding no sacrifice, but to be known by 
the sacrifice of what is base in man; this is the highest conception of animism, yet 
it is animism still. In contrast to it the conception of law originates which was 
propounded for the first time and religiously applied to moral life by the Buddha. 
Our author surveys the history of Western science, how in the several domains of 
knowledge law is established,—in the atomistic world, in chemistry, etc., and 
finally in psychology. In contrast to the Western view, which commonly considers 
every individual as ‘‘a child of matter,” our Buddhist monk formulates his own 
position as follows: 
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‘‘We Buddhists think otherwise. We think, true enough, that all our acts 
are the results of the operation of Laws, the final set of effects of a great chain of 
causes: but we think that we inherit these tendencies and characteristics, not from 
the ancestors of this body, but from our former selves; from the beings whose like 
we are to-day continuing; from the long chain of the lives we have lived before.” 


Miss Albers has written a Life of Buddha for Children, a little pamphlet of 
51 pages illuminated with a picture of the Buddha under the Bodhi-tree, drawn in 
Indian style. The language is simple, and almost every chapter ends in poetical 
lines which have been reduced by the author into English rhymes. Most of them 
are translations from well-known Buddhist P4li verses, of which the following are 
a few instances: The Birth of Buddha is celebrated in these lines: 


‘*Softly blew the breezes 
On that summer morn, 
In Lumbini garden, 
When the Lord was born. 
From the sky rained flowers, 
Birds in warbles sang, 
While through earth and heaven 
Strains of music rang. 


Gods and men and angels 
All for worship came. 
Glory to the Buddha, 
Glory to his name !" 


And Buddha having taught the four noble truths and the noble eightfold path 
of righteousness, our poet glorifies the occasion in these verses : 


‘* Thus thought the Lord, when by the tree 
The great truth came to him: 
‘Men sin because they cannot see, 
Because their eyes are dim.’ 


‘‘Eternal wisdom, endless peace 
And endless bliss he hath, 
Who understands the ‘ noble truths,’ 
The ‘noble eightfold path.’ 


‘‘And thus he taught to all mankind, 
And blest were all who heard 
His ever tender blissful speech 
His wondrous loving word.” 


Miss A. Christine Albers, a German-American lady who left America and went 
to Ceylon in order to devote herself to philanthropic work among the women of 
Ceylon and India, is now staying at Calcutta and has done much work in Buddhist 
Indian circles. She has repeatedly written for 7he /ndian Mirror, and made 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of the social conditions of India. She is 
endeavoring to introduce institutions which have proved of benefit to the women 
of the Western world, such as the Woman's Exchange; she has organised schools, 
and tried to improve the home life of the natives. In her last communication to 
The Indian Mirror she makes a suggestion which might be taken up by some of 
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our wholesale importing houses. Noticing that the Indian is possessed of artistic 
faculties, she calls attention to the wood-carving that is done in many homes, and 
she claims that there are many fine works of art which have little money value in 
India. If some foreign house would establish an agency and buy up these goods 
they could be sold at reasonable prices for a profit, in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica, and shops that would carry these Indian carvings would be sure of a remunera- 
tive trade. The Hindus are industrious, frugal, and skilful, but they lack encour- 
agement, and foreigners have not as yet tried to utilise these resources of Indian 
home manufacture. 


Charu Chandra Bose has published two pamphlets,—one on Pali and its rela- 
tion to Sanscrit, the other on the origin and development of the PAli language, be- 
ing reprints from the Maha-Bodhi Journal. They contain a concise and yet for 
its small size quite a complete synopsis of the significance of PaAli, its spread during 
the sixth century B. C. as the popular dialect in the valley of the Ganges, etc., 
etc. Buddha introduced the P&li language as a vehicle for his thought, which 
proved one of the wisest and most effective means for the spread of his religion, 
The most important sacred books of the Buddhists, called the Pitakas, are written 
in Pali. They consist of three divisions: the Vinaya, the Sutta, and the Abhi- 
dhamma. The first contains the rules of conduct for monks, the second an expo- 
sition of the Buddhist doctrine, moral precepts, etc., and the last the psychology 
of Buddhism. So thoroughly did Buddha succeed in impressing his religion upon 
his contemporaries that the study of P4li is practically identical with the study of 
Buddhism. 

There are four Indian dialects: Sanscrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and Misra. 
The first is the classical language of gods and of sages. Prakrit consists of several 
popular dialects more or less similar to Sanscrit and spoken by the people, Pali 
being one of them. Apabhransa means an ungrammatical jargon, and the Misra 
is a mixture of all dialects. PaAli originated in Magadha or in some other country 
farther to the westward, and is regarded by Dr. Muir as one of the oldest Prakrit 
dialects of northern India. The language is very ancient, as proved by rock in- 
scriptions, and was employed for literary use by Buddha and his disciples. It isa 
language of beautiful sounds, and bears about the same relation to Sanscrit as 
Italian bears to Latin. Its construction is more simple than Sanscrit ; its enuncia- 
tion is easy and admirably fitted for a refined nation, as a vehicle of literary ex- 
pression. The oldest alphabet in which it is written appears to be the Devanagari 
and the Dakshini alphabets; but Buddhists of all countries, the Siamese, Singha- 
lese, etc., have employed their own script, and finally Western scholars have estab- 
lished the custom of writing it in Roman letters. The PAli Text Society is pub- 
lishing the Buddhist texts in Roman transcriptions, and this innovation has not a 
little facilitated the publication of Pali texts and the study of Pali. 


The G. & C. Merriam Company, of Springfield, Mass., announces the publi- 
cation of a new edition of their Webster's /nternational Dictionary with new 
plates throughout, and 25,000 additional words, phrases, and definitions. Webster's 
Dictionary held for years in this country undisputed sway as the standard lexico- 
graphic work of the English language, and its influence in establishing uniformity 
of orthoepic and orthographic usage in the United States has been enormous. It 
is to be hoped that in this new edition the sphere of its influence may not be un- 
diminished. 
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Mr. Horatio W. Dresser has published under the title of 7e Christ /deal, A 
Study of the Spiritual Teachings of Fesus, another of his characteristic religious 
productions. He emphasises the social aspects of Christianity and the law of love. 
The Kingdom is not merely the great creative realm of the spirit; it is the world 
of humanity ‘‘as a divine social organism." When we speak of the Kingdom, it 
should be because of our desire to find our place in the social organism; ‘‘to do 
the work we are best fitted to do and to do it as well as it can be done.” To real- 
ise the Kingdom: ‘‘ Begin where you are, work where you are. Simply be true to 
the best you know. Believe in God. Have faith in humanity. Remember that 
the old absolutism is passing, that it is even now entrenching itself in the last 
stronghold,—the fortress of commercialism. And remember that, silently and 
without observation, the forces of life are gathering on the side of the people, that 
when the people unite they are invincible. Therefore have faith even in the pres- 
ent age. Condemn not; love. Be faithful. Trust. Remember that the Christ 
came not to destroy but to fulfil." (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons- 
Pages, 150. Price, 75 cents.) 


Nerendronath Sen, editor of 7he /ndian Mirror, 24 Mott's Lane, Calcutta, 
India, sends us a copy of the Life of Gautama Buddha, by D. H.S. Abhayaratha. 
The book is written in some Indian language and contains 149 pages. It is full of 
interesting illustrations executed in Hindu style and representing scenes in the life 
of Buddha: Leaving the Tusita Heaven; Buddha's Birth; The Great Renuncia- 
tion; The Temptation, etc., etc. The pictures are quite artistic, and one of them 
(Yashodara with Rahula) is done very well in colors. 


Two of the latest publications of Funk & Wagnalls are: (1) 7ke Moral Law, 
or the Theory and Practice of Duty, by Edward John Hamilton, D. D., Late 
Professor of Philosophy in the State University of Washington (Pages, x, 464. 
Price, $1.60 net); and (2) Captain Finks, Hero, by Ernest Crosby,—a satire on 
the recent Spanish war,and its attendant and consequent expressions of popular 
sentiment and national policy. (Pages, vii, 392. Price, $1.50 net.) 


From the press of Félix Alcan we also beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
work on the Logic of the Will, by Dr. Paul Lapie, Lecturer in the Faculty of Let- 
ters of the University of Rennes. The problem which the author has set himself 
to solve is the character of the intellectual ethics that precede acts of volition and 
the nature of the part which they play in the production of acts of volition. (Pp., 
400. Price, 7 francs 50.) 

In Shakespeare's Macbeth and the Ruin of Souls, Dr. William Miller, Prin- 
cipal of the Madras Christian College, Madras, has critically analysed Shake- 
speare’s great tragedy and shown the ethical lesson which it involves. The pam- 
phlet is published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Esplanade Row, Madras. (Pages, 126. 
Price, 2 shillings.) 





Dr. George Stuart Fullerton, of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
making a thorough investigation of the doctrine of space and time in the pages of 
the Philosophical Review, and has had his articles reprinted in separate pamphlet 
form. (Zhe Philosophical Review, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 
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The J. B. Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia, issued last year a second edi- 
tion of Dr. I. W. Heysinger's Solar Energy; /ts Source and Mode Throughout 
the Universe. The book is packed with »ésumés of astronomical theories. We 
have not the space to give it exhaustive consideration ; it will be sufficient to state 
the author's conclusions, the chief of which are as follows: (1) That ‘‘the presence 
in space of an incandescent solar orb is of itself proof conclusive that it is sur- 
rounded with a family of dark planets, or a single planet, perhaps, rotating axially 
and circling round it, and that these rotating and revolving planets constitute the 
mechanism by means of which the sun glows with its own light and heat;” 
(2) ‘‘ That, since solar energy, with its radiant light and heat, is due to planetary 
motions and not to gradual condensation of a gaseous nucleus under gravitation, 
there will be, on the contrary, no cessation or diminution of such light and heat so 
long as the planets shall continue to rotate and circle around their suns, as they 
now do in our own system ; that is to say, our solar system will continue on, as it 
now is, indefinitely, one might almost say eternally, in the future.” (Pages, 351.) 


Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, publish a work treating of the history of the 
origin and growth of Mormonism, by I. Woodbridge Riley. The essay is entitled : 
The Founder of Mormonism; A Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, /r., 
and was offered to the philosophical faculty of Yale University as a thesis for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. Dr. Ladd contributes a preface to the work and 
characterises Mormonism as one of the most remarkable phenomena of the nine- 
teenth century, and as deserving of investigation from the point of view of abnormal 
psychology. The reader may expect to find, therefore, in the present work an in- 
vestigation which endeavors to do full justice to the myriad factors of diseased im- 
agination and judgment, fraud, self-deception, and shrewdness of insight involved 
in the career of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism. (Pages, vii, 446. Price, 
$1.50.) 


A cable notice from Calcutta announces the death of Swami Vivekananda, the 
Hindu monk who represented a Pantheistic Brahmanism at the Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions in 1893. His philosophy is a modernised Vedantism which he 
explained in a booklet entitled Rajya Yoga. His admirers collected money to build 
a place for him in India where he could teach his religious views. There, at his 
beautiful residence on the banks of the Ganges near Calcutta, he died July last at 
the premature age of forty years. It remains to be seen whether his life work pos- 
sesses sufficient vitality to survive him. It seems that he was more an advocate of 
Vedantism to the West than a prophet and reformer of his own countrymen in the 
East. And certainly, his propaganda was most successful, not in India, but among 
the lovers of Oriental mysticism in the West, especially in America. 
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RICHARD WAGNER. 


From a drawing by Franz Von Lenbach ; owned by Frau Cosima Wagner. 


Frontisprece to The Open Court, 


























